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For the Companion. 


HOW WE ESCAPED. 


“Talk about Indians!” said my Grandmother 
Wier, looking out over her heavy gold-bowed spec- | 
tacles. “You know nothing about Indians now- | 


‘a-days. Little can you imagine what it is to live, | 


year in and year out, in deadly fear of an attack by | 
bloodthirsty and merciless savages; to have every 
little unusual sound strike terror into your heart; 
to be prepared at any instant, night or day, 
to drop everything and run for your life. 
That’s the way we lived when I was a girl; 
and bad as it was, when all white people 
were united against the common foe, it was 
worse when the Revolution broke out. Then 
the settlers were divided among themselves, 
and your dearest friend or your nearest neigh- 
bor might suddenly become your’ worst 
enemy, ready to betray you to the Indians or 
the British, or even to rob and murder you 
themselves. So bad are the passions roused 
by war. Life was hard, and full of terrors 
then.” 

My Grandmother Wier was one of the 
pleasantest figures of my childhood. I can 
see her now, a grand and stately dame, erect 
and elegant, carrying herself like a queen till 
the day of her death, at ninety-nine. 

Her dress was always the same, for she 
never favored modern fashions. I remember 
I used to look with admiration at her feet, 
in daintiest of black silk stockings, with em- 
broidered clocks, and high-heeled slippers, 
when everybody else wore shoes without 
heeis. Her black silk petticoat, or, as we 
should say, skirt, and short gown of the 
same, were of the best, and the white muslin 
kerchief around her neck was the finest to 
be had. Over her dress she wore a long, 
wide white apron, and under it hung the 
wonder of my yvouth—her pocket. 

This pocket, which always held the quaint 
old “housewife” and other treasures we 
youngsters looked upon with keenest inter- 
est, was made of brocade, and tied around 
her waist over the dress. It was half a yard 
long and a quarter of a yard wide, and it 
hung flat against her side. The opening was 
a straight slit in the middle of the front. 
Another thing that hung from her waist by 
a long string was a pair of scissors, always 
ready for us to use, but never to be lent to us, 
or taken off. 

Her abundant silvery hair was rolled back 
in waves on her head, and over it she wore 
a mob cap, with a double fluted ruffle held in 
place by a ribbon put around her head and 
fastened by two gold pins. 

Around her neck she always wore a string 
of gold beads, which it was my delight to 
look at and to handle. She never took them 
off, day or night, but she promised them to 
me because I was named for her, and I have 
them before me now. Great, solid, heavy 
things, that I wonder any one could endure 
to wear. 

But the most peculiar thing about my 
grandmother’s dress was her red cloak. It 
had been the most elegant thing to be had 
when she was in her prime, and nothing would in- 
duce her to change it. This, added to her queer 
dress and gold beads, made her a real fairy god- 
mother to us youngsters, especially as we were 
taught to rise when she came into the room, to 
show respect to her. 

This Grandmother Wier was better than any 
story-book you little folks have, for her stories 
were all true; and if 1 can tell you one that we 
always begged for, with half the vividness that 
she put into it, I’m sure your hair will rise, and 
you will turn cold with horror, as we used to do. 

“When I was only sixteen,” went on Grand- 
mother Wier, laying down her knitting, “I had a 
fright from Indians that I shall never forget. I 
was living with my brother, not far froa where 
Saratoga now stands. 

“His house was a queer little affair, very com- 
mon then, but now only to be seen in the woods, 
or in new countries. It was built of logs, with 
few windows, and those not large. Small as they 
were, however, they were further protected against 

Indians by blocks fitted to the inside, so that in 
case of danger the house could be turned in a few 
minutes into a respectable log fort. The door was 
very heavy, to resist savages and other enemies, 
and the fastening was like that you hear of in the 


| could not be opened from without. 


| him, nor hear of him, for weeks at a time. 


| story of Red Riding-Hood, a large wooden latch, | | 

on the inside, lifted by pulling a string which was 
| put through a hole and hung down outside. At 
| night the string was pulled inside, when the door 


“This house was snug and cosey inside, and 
there I lived with my brother, his wife, and their 
five children. Of course my brother belonged to 
the Continental Army, and we often did not see 





“There was no telegraph at that time, you know, | 


the one slave (the only servant we had in those 
| days), who was too much afraid of Indians to be 
very sleepy, even after a hard day’s work, and 
myself. 

“You probably think you could not sleep either. 


but after weeks of constant anxiety one gets used 
to it, and mercifully can forget long enough to 
sleep. 

“In the course of time the two armies moved | 
about so that our house was exactly between 
them, Gen. Burgoyne on one side, and Gen. Gates 





|to carry news, good or bad, at lightning speed; 
no daily paper, with items from all over the world ; 
and worse, there were no post-office conveniences, 
which are so common now-a-days that you can 
hardly conceive what it is to be without them. The 
only way we heard from my brother was by spe- 
cial messenger, or by chance news from a neigh- 
bor who had heard, or by a traveller passing 
through. Even then the reports could not be 
trusted; and so when he went away, we bade him 
farewell, and at once put ourselves in a state of 
siege. 

“Every night the windows were blocked up, 
the lights carefully hidden so as not to be 
seen by any prowling savage, and the only fire- 
arm the house contained, an old flint-lock musket, 
carefully inspected to see if it was in order for a 
surprise, and stood up against the door, where 
was a small hole to peep through, and also to fire 
through if necessary. Then we would creep into 
our beds and get what sleep we could, excepting 
one, wif? was always left up to watch and listen 
for danger. 

“When my brother was away, this duty devolved 
entirely upon the women and older girls. In our 
house only three could be depended upon not to 
go to sleep: Sister Mary,—the mother,—Dinah, 











on the other. Living then became harder than 
ever, since the common soldiers, and the Indians 
in the pay of the British, considered that they had 
a right to anything they chose to take, and helped 
themselves to whatever they liked, in the house or 
out of it. 

“They would come in at any time they could, 
night or day, without so much as asking leave, 
take our dinner out of the pot, or blankets off our 
beds, and walk out, even laughing at our remon- 
strance. 

“Of course the Indians were worse, or we were 
more afraid of them. Many atime we all stood 
trembling around in the corners, while some great 
savage red man, with ugly painted face, big roll- 
ing eyes, and long black hair hanging down his 
back, warmed himself at our fire, ate our ,food, 
what little there was, and looked through cup- 
boards and chests to see what we had that pleased 
his savage fancy. Once I remember a real tragedy 
in my soul, when a big, greasy Indian, half-drunk 
and frightful to look upon, spied among my treas- 
ures a doll. 

“I had long ago ceased to play with dolls. When 
life is so serious and full of dangers, young girls 
grow old fast. But this was a precious relic of 
my childhood, and I valued it more than all the 





|anything better than a rag doll. 
, | me from relations in England, and was carved of 


rest of my possessions. It would look strange 
enough beside your grand French wax dolls, but 
it was very elegant then; scarcely any girl had 
It had come to 


wood, with a sweet face, painted, and real hair. 
“Tt was dressed in stiff brocade satin, with nar- 


|row skirt, very short waist and sleeves, wide belt 


jand white kerchief over the shoulders. It had a 
white muslin turban on the head. I remember 
every detail of the dress as well as if I had seen 
it yesterday. 

“When the Indian’s great eyes fell upon 
this treasure, he was suddenly interested. He 
took it up in his dirty hand, and with many 
grunts of approval, examined the dress, 
turning it around and inspecting all sides 
with great attention. Then with one sound, 
which of course I could not understand, he 
cruelly tucked my beloved Polly into his 
helt. 

“How my heart sank! [I instinctively 
sprang forward to rescue her, brit one glance 
of his wild eyes, as he laid his hand signifi- 
cantly upon his tomahawk, frightened me 
into silence. I covered my face, and when | 
looked up, he was gone, and my beloved doll 
with him. 

“The next night it was my turn to watch, 
and I was sitting down, thinking of my doll 
and wondering where she was at that mo- 
ment, when I heard footsteps outside. In an 
instant I was on the alert; listening with all 
my powers. It sounded like the guarded 
steps of several men, and my heart was in 
my mouth, as I thought of our household of 
women and children, and only. one gun to 
defend ourselves. 

“I slipped my feet out of my shoes, stole 
to the door, and put my ear to the peep-hole 
provided. 

“Yes, it was plainly men, and they were 
coming near the house. But it was men in 
shoes, and not the stealthy moccasined feet 
of savages. Thank God for that! Any civ- 
ilized foe was preferable to them. 

“IT hastily and silently wakened Sister 
Mary, and then crept back to my place at 
the door. 

“T heard subdued voices, and at last a halt 
directly before the door. Then came a gentle 
tap and a low ‘Mary! are you awake ?’ 

“A great sense of relief swept over me. 
It was my brother! To make certain, and 
guard against tricks, however, I answered 
back, through the hole, in a whisper, ‘Who 
are you ?” 

“It is I, sister; open the door.’ 

** “Yes, open it,’ said Sister Mary, as I hesi- 
tated, ‘I know his voice.’ 

“I lifted the latch and opened the door 
slightly, while my brother and four soldiers 
filed in, and then closed and fastened it as 
before. 

“Soon we had a light, and then my brother 
told us he had come with the men to move 
us away, and we must go the next day, 
because he could not be away long, and be- 
sides there were rumors of an attack at any 
moment. 

“He said we better try to sleep the rest of 
|the night. The soldiers stretched themselves be- 
| fore the fire on the floor, and we did try to sleep, 
| but we really spent the night in exciting talk 
over the events of the war, home-news, and the 
future. 

“Early the next morning we were up and pre- 
paring togo. We had but one wagon, the horses 
long ago given to the army, and into that vehicle 
must be put all we should save of household goods, 
for we well knew that the house once abandoned 
would become a stable, or whatever happened to 
be most convenient for the lawless soldiers. 

“Big Indian baskets were brought cut, great 
round or square things, made of birch bark with 
covers, and capable of holding a bushel. 

“Now in one corner of the house, to keep them 
away from marauders, we had a large family of 
hens. To carry them was impossible, to leave 
them to feast the enemy was repugnant to our . 
feelings. We determined to make them all into a 
large pot-pie and to have one full meal before we 
started. 

“Accordingly every feather-top was laid low, 
greatly to the grief of all the children, the big ket- 
tle was hung upon the crane in the big fire-place, 
and Dinah was very busy getting ready. Soon a 
| delicious odor began to pervade the house, and at 
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last packing was nearly done, and the pot-pie in a | to us and begged us to come into the kitchen and 


big pan was steaming away on the table. 


“The hungry household gathered around, sol- 
aiers and ail, in pleasant anticipation of a feast. 
The long grace had been said, and my brother 
dipped a ladle into the dish. 

“At that instant the latch flew violently up, the 
door burst open, and a friendly neighbor threw 
himself in, falling full length on the floor, and cry- | 
ing earnestly between his gasps for breath, ‘For 
God’s sake, run! the Indians!’ 

“We were on our feet in an instant, and I ran to | 
the door. O children, I can never forget what I | 
saw at that moment! I often see it in my sleep to 
this day. 

“Opposite our house, in the river, was an island, 
and on it a house, the home of friends. I saw | 
that house on fire, surrounded by yelling savages, | 
Mrs. Osborn running for her life, and close behind 
her an immense Indian with tomahawk raised to 
strike. I saw another painted fiend snatch up the 
baby, a dear little creature whom I had often 
held. He seized it by one foot and swung it 
around—oh, I could not see more! 

“I turned away, sick and ready to faint. But 
I did not faint; I thought of our baby, sleeping 
quietly onthe bed. Iran across the room, snatched 
the precious bundle, blanket and all, and ran 
madly out the back door, calling to my brother, | 
‘T’ll go ahead with baby "’ 

“The rest of the family were hastily hurried 
into the wagon, and a straw bed flung in for Sister 
Mary, who was ill. ‘The soldiers took hold of the 
pole, and away they went into the woods behind 
the house. 

“Nobody thought of that pot-pie, left smoking 
on the table for our terrible enemies. No doubt 
they grunted approval, surrounded the table and 
dipped their fingers into the pan till every morsel 
was eaten. 

“TI had gone far ahead with my dear burden, in 
my panic, when it suddenly occurred to me that 
baby slept wonderfully well. I stopped, lifted the 
cover—and O God! It was not the baby—it was 
a bundle of clothes! 

“Then the baby was left! it was too late to go 
Thad done it! 

“For the only time in my life I uttered a shriek | 
of despair, and sank to the ground. That mo- 
ment’s agony I cannot describe. The figure of 
Mrs. Osborn’s baby was before me. The world | 
turned cold and black, and I really believe I was 
dying, or losing my senses. 

“My brother’s voice aroused me. 

“ ‘Sister, be still!’ he said, sternly. 
the matter ?” 

“<The baby!’ I gasped. ‘He is left behind!’ | 

“Tt cannot be!’ he said, hoarsely, as white as | 
death, and hastened back to where the wagon was 
slowly dragging along. 

“Again L was lost and unconscious, with a terri- | 
ble feeling that the world was slipping away from 
me, but in a few moments my brother, as the best 
cure for my critical state, placed in my arms the | 
laughing, crowing baby himself. 

“The relief was so sudden that I was instantly 
roused, and a violent burst of tears relieved my 
brain and saved me from going wild. 

“The baby himself did not approve of this greet- 
ing, and set up a frightened cry, when my brother 
returned him to the wagon, and I tried to go on. 
But 1 found myself so weakened by my excite- 
ment that [ could not stand alone, and I 
obliged to be added to the already heavy load in 
the wagon. 

“Through the woods we jolted till it began to 
grow dark, and we found that a storm was com- 
ing up. By that time we were in deep woods, and 
my brother decided to camp for the night. 

“The straw bed was taken out of the wagon and 
laid on the ground, for the sick mother, and the 
wagon-box turned upside down over her for a sort 
of roof. 

“That was a night of horrors, my dears, that 
yon cannot imagine. We dared not have a fire 
because of Indians. We had nothing to eat but a 
little dry, coarse bread. A severe thuuder-storm 
drenched us through, crowded together in a heap 
on the wet ground. And there, in that most dread- 
ful night of our lives, homeless, cold, hungry, in 
terror of wild beasts on one side, and wild savages 
on the other, the sick mother came very near to 
death. 

“The next morning, seeing her a little revived, 
my brother went on to try and find help and a 
team to get us out. We stayed hidden there, in 
such misery, suffering and terror as I hope you 
will never know. 

“On the third day he returned with horses, and 
we went on to a settlement where the best house 
was owned by a rich man, who had been a friend, 
but being a Tory, was now a bitter enemy. 





back. 


‘What i 


77 





was 


“My brother could not believe that old friend- 
ship was all dead, and that he would not be at 
best decently hospitable in our terrible condition. 
So he drove up to the door, and to host and host- 
ess told his story and pleaded our need of help. 

“The man turned away without a word, but the 
woman spoke, with a haughty toss of her head. 

«*«T wouldn’t turn away a dog that was starv- 


rest and eat. And so desperate were our circum- 
stances that we accepted the hospitality of the 
kitchen. 

“Those kind-hearted creatures brought out the 


| swill-pail, for they dared not disobey the letter of 


their mistress’s words, scoured it till it shone, in- 
side and out, and then filled it with milk for the 
half-starved children, and afterwards with more 
solid food for the older ones. In fact, we were all 
glad to make a hearty supper out of the swill- 
pail. 

“This gave us strength to go on till we reached 
another settlement where we had friends, and the 
King of England had none. There we remained 
for some years, before it was safe to go back to 
the scene of that day’s horror.” 


—~+ 
or 
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Plenty was in the land, 
The fields were white with grain; 
But man’s heart was cold, and he closed his hand; 
The lord of all was Gain. 
Sudden came Plague and Need, 
The flelds were brown and bare; 
But man’s heart grew warm, his hand was freed, 
And Love ruled everywhere. 
AuGustTus M. Lorpb. 





———___—_~<+or—_ 
| ing and learned to say grace!’ She knew the irre- 
For the Companion. ery of Nipper’s moral character, and it 
must have seemed to her a fitting finale to her ro- 
‘LIZABETH SMITH’S LEGACY. —— - 
“That’s the queerest case on record, Miss Trip,” | “Tell me more about the woman herself,” said I. 


said old Anthony Babbington to me. 
make a note of it.” 

“T will,” said I. “*What is it?” 

“Well,” said he, tipping back his chair, with his 
little shiny feet on the balcony-rail, and his beady 
black eyes travelling over me from head to foot, “it’s 
a story about another long, lean, lank, cadaverous, 
romantic and dreadfully ‘Yankee’ old maid.” 

“It’s "bout the most beautiful woman in Mass- 
chewsitts!”’ said Grandpa Thorne, who was a thrice- 
made widower. 

“And it’s about lots of money, and going to Aus- 
tralia,” chipped in the Youngster. 

“And there’s something about a sweetheart,” said 
Kippie, who was just out of boarding-school. 

“And an awfully funny pet-parrot, who lived most 
a hundred years!” said little Scrap. 

“IT should call it an ingenious bit of literary crazy 
patch-work,” said I. 

“It’s a bit of true history,” said Mr. Anthony. 

“And Pil vouch for it,” quavered grandpa. 

“True or not, Miss Trip,” said big, blonde, young 
Dr. Ping, “IT warn you of one thing: this is an un- 
commonly uncanny old story. Why, I’ve been in this 
town three hundred and sixty-four days, and I’ve 
heard it, on an average, twice a day, and on no two 
occasions has any important point been stated simi- 
larly about this much-talked-of woman’s color, size, 
or quality. One day I’m told she was a blonde, ten- 
der, generous, pious ; sincerity, and sweetness person- 
ified; beloved and mourned by all who knew her. 
Two hours later, perhaps, some one else springs her 
upon me as a dark, forbidding-looking woman, with 
Indian cheek-bones and eyes like a half-tamed wolf; 
who lived a cold, hard, strange life; who died in mis- 
ery and was buried by charity.” 

“As for her looks,” said Mr. Anthony, coolly, 
“here is the only picture in existence of ’Lizabeth 
Smith; you can judge for yourselves. And when 
you've heard the story, you'll know—as much as any- 
body kuows—about her quality.” 

The picture was an old-fashioned ivory-type of a 
woman, holding in her lap a little yellow-haired girl. 
The woman was large, strong, symmetrical, with a 
rich grace in her pose; and the face, yes, it was 
strangely contradictory. At least, it evoked strongly 
conflicting impressions. Masses of blonde or gray 
hair, waving ona full, straight brow, deep-set eyes, 
which betrayed possibilities both fierce and tender, a 
nose perfect in every curve, giving great refinement 
to the face, high, flat, un-American cheeks, and a 
mouth and chin unlike any I had ever seen,—‘‘capa- 
ble of anything,” said the doctor. It was a face that 
no words can properly describe, but it “took hold’ 
singularly; it “bit deep,” as a copper-plate etcher 
would say, 

To me it was a mask which covered and concealed 
the real woman. One could see that she would hang 
on doggedly to a purpose, once fixed, but one could 
not prophesy the kind of purpose which would “fix.” 
She looked as if she had lived two lives, one a matter 
of smiles, jests, tendernesses, generosities, the other 
sphinx-like, solemn, unreadable; a strong, sweet, 
wise woman,—with a secret. 

I certainly had tears in my thoughts as I handed 
back the portrait, which made it odd that I should 
laugh heartily; but I did, and so did Dr. Ping. I 
afterward thought it must have been the parrot, who 
was perched on the woman's chair, and seemed to 
have her identical expression in his big old gray face 
and yellow eyes, as if he too knew the secret. 

“As I said before,” pursued Mr. Anthony, putting 
away the picture without looking at it, “this ’Liza- 
beth Smith was a single woman and a country school- 
marm,”’—— 

“Which was cause and which effect, Mr. Babbing- 
ton?” queried the doctor. 

But Mr. Anthony, ignoring him, continued,— 

“And she ‘boarded round’ Frogacre almost forty 
years, summer and winter, at a salary of twenty dol- 
lars per month.” 

“Whew!” cried the Youngster, always mercenary. 
“Forty years, of nine school months,—three hundred 
and sixty months! Twenty dollars a month,—seven- 
ty-two hundred dollars! What a lot of money for a 
woman!” 

“People must have thought so round Frogacre. 
They seem to have regarded her salary as an inex- 


“You ought to | 


” 





ing, she said, ‘but if any of that party want any- 
thing to eat, they may take it out of the swill-pail! 


Swill is good enough for rebels!’ and she went in | 


and closed the door behind her. 

“We were about turning away, though well 
aware that the people ail took their cue from this 
family, and if they turned us away, no one would 
help us. But some of the old black servants came 





haustible treasure, and one old woman actually sug- 
gested that ’twould be asin to spend so much good 
money on ‘her own back ;’ she ought to make her will 
and give it tothe poor! This, presumably, set ’Liza- 
beth’s imagination to work; and at the end of the 
year, having sent her entire salary—one hundred and 
eighty dollars—to the O11 Tars’ Bank, she set to work 


| Very queerest part o’ her story is *bout ’Lizabeth’s 


“Do you mean ‘Castle Nowhere’?” 

“Exactly, my boy! That’s what she called it; and 
regardless of cost, she built it strong and high, 
roomy, sunny, quaint, with innumerable dormer win- 
dows, bits of southern balcony, and a perky little 
turret for Nipper’s exclusive use.” 

“Nipper was the parrot, you know,’ 
Scrap. 

“Which her supposed sweetheart had brought her 
from Africa,” chimed Kippie. ‘And he had taught 
it to’— 

“Sw-e-a-r, the abomnibly ridiculous idiot! Well, 
*Lizabeth Smith built her ‘Castle Nowhere’ on paper, 
and gave it away to fifty unmarried schoolmarms.” 

“She was a darling old sweetheart herself!’ said 
Kippie. “And she wrote all that because she was 

bursting with love and generosity. She had to imag- 
ine those poor old women, and trying to help them, 
| just to keep her own spirits down.” 

“Well, she wrote it, anyhow, and lots more, and 
put her name to it on the thirteenth day of August, 
1820. And that bit of pastime, for it was merely that, 
actually disposed of half a million dollars sixty years 
| after date! But ’Lizabeth had a grim sense of humor, 
; and I believe she wouldn’t have changed anything 
| had she seen the end from the beginning. Why, she 
made that will when she was eighteen years old, and 
she added the famous codicil when she was fifty-eight, 
believing all the time she was penniless! It was a 
fine bit of satire, that codicil, making the will of no 
effect ‘until my bird Nipper shall have stopped swear- 


’ explained 





“Now J think,” said Grandpa Thorne, “that the 


school-keepin’. Ye know wherever she went, that 
outlandish parrot went too; they was allays together, 
night an’ day. Course he went into the school-room 
with her, ’n’ *twant seldom he took part ’n the exer- 
cises; an’ it come to be talked round, an’ purty gen’- 
ly believed, that ’Lizbeth’s school-keepin’ wouldn’t 
a’ mounted to much ’thout the ’Sistant, as we got to 
callin’ Nipper. Though nobody doubted her lit’rary 
qualifications. She couldn’t be beat at readin’, writin’, 
er cipherin’, an’ as t’ the other higher branches, joga- 
phy, histry an’ the like, she didn’t stick at none on ’em. 
An’ nobody denied that ’Lizabeth had a great gift for 
*tachin’ all the youngsters to her apern-strings. There 
was little Babby as would ’a’ parted with his last 
fish-hook, or gin up his new two-bladed jack-knife, 
sooner’n lose her good-will!” 

“Why, were you there, Uncle Bab?” 

“Right again, Youngster! As a little fellow, I ate 
so much humble-pie for that woman that I’ve none 
left now for Miss Trip.” 

“Humility befitteth the great, Mr. Anthony. 
did you really know this remarkable woman?” 

“I did, marm. From the time I was born she was 
the light of my mind and the joy of my soul, as you 
are to Scrap, no doubt. And if there’s ever been a 
good, or a brave, or a bright thing in me or my life, 
I owe it mainly to her, God rest her soul!” 

That choked me a little, and dear old irritable An- 
thony continued presently,— 

“Yes, they thought the parrot did it. They couldn't 
believe that a woman with sucha soft voice, such 
meek, submissive manners, such a gentle way of ig- 
noring mistakes and imperfections, could, alone and 
single-handed, maintain such perfect order among 
those brawling boys and mischievous girls, who were 
the torment or the despair of their natural guardians. 
But bless your sweet eyes, ma’am! there wasn’t a 
fellow among us who wouldn't have laid down his life 
for ’Lizabeth Smith, and she knew it. There never 
was such a woman for finding hearts, and making the 
most of them! 

“And I never saw such a woman for ‘making be- 
lieve,’ always for somebody’s good and pleasure. 
Why, the whole parrot-scheme was a make-believe! 
She must have discovered early in life that some 
things are better and safer done by proxy. She never 
executed an offender with her own hands; it was al- 
ways Nipper Smith who tweaked ears and twisted 
hair, and turned certain parts of our rosy flesh black 
and green. It was Nipper who shouted ‘SILENCE!’ 
if whisperers disturbed the studious quiet; it was he 
who went under desks and into pockets, and brought 
forth hidden ‘quids’ of gum, surreptitious apples, 
candy-balls, books and toys, and made himself gen- 
erally a terror to wrong-doers. During recitations 
he used to mount the rostrum, and with the air of 
one who understands the most abstruse subjects, 
would nod approval, cry ‘Next!’ or flap his wings 
threateningly, as the case required.” 

“Didn’t anybody ever want to marry her?” inquired 
the Youngster. 

“T’ve heard a rumor that your grandfather asked 
for her,”’ said Mr. Anthony. 

Grandpa was eighty-four years old, but he evi- 
dently still glowed with the memory of it. “Yes, I 
made a bid for ’Lizabeth; she was the first woman I 
wanted, but she said ‘No.’ I gave her another chance 
after my first wife diced, but she wouldn’t take it. 
Later on I asked her again, but she jes’ said—very 
soft-like, ‘’Taint no use, Edward—it can’t be; there’s 
another man standin’ between us, an’ he’ll stand 
there long as I live. Jes’ let’s be friends!’ an’ so we 
was after that. But I wa’n’t the only one; little 
Babby, here, wanted her, too, when he got big 
enough.” 

“Oh, how nice of you, Uncle Babby!’’ cried Kippie, 
and the Youngster exclaimed in the same breath, “If 
either of you’d got her, we’d have had all that money 
in the family, wouldn’t we, Doc?” 

“°*Twas nice of me, wasn’t it, Kippie?” said Mr. 
Anthony, bitterly; “I was born in 1824, so ’Lizabeth 
must have been thirty-seven when I asked her to 
marry me, on my seventeenth birthday. That’s much 
as if Scrap should want to marry Miss Trip.” 

“No, it aint!” shouted gallant little Scrap. “And 
Miss Trip would have me a deal quickern’ she would 
you, for she told ma so yesterday!” 

Mr. Anthony lifted his grizzled eyebrows, but went 
on with his story placidly. * 

“The way a woman takes an offer of marriage be- 
trays her own quality,” said he. ‘’Lizabeth proved 
hers that day. She must have been shocked and sur- 


But 


derful skill. She just put her arm round my neck and 
kissed me (we were walking in the sunshine ofa Sat- 
urday morning), and she said, ‘Anthony, I’m proud 
and glad that you love me, and think me the best 
woman in the world; but’ (with a quivering sort of 
smile) /has no one told you that I am—engaged?’ 

“I had heard of it, I said, but no one believed he 
was alive, or would ever come back. 

“*My life belongs to him, just the same,’ she said. 
Then she turned suddenly and put both her hands on 
my shoulders; ‘Anthony, I’m not going to deceive 
you, as I have all the rest; I’m going to tell you a se 
cret, which you must keep as if it were your own. I 
had no lover; he was my brother—my only and 
adored brother, and our mother was dead. My father, 
as you know, was cashier of the Old Tars’ Bank, in 
Boston. My brother forged father’s name to a check 
for ten thousand dollars, and ran off to sea with the 
money. My father died of shame and horror, and the 
bank, out of regard for him and for me, never made 
the crime known. My father’s property, worth about 
four thousand dollars, I turned over to the bank. 
Then, in order to pay the rest of it, Icame here and 
began to teach school. I take my salary yearly to the 
Old Tars’ Bank, so that when my brother comes 
back to me, as I know he will some time, he will be a 
free man, with a chance before him. Im all these 
years I have heard from him but once, when he sent 
the parrot, by a comrade.’ 

“T never saw a woman cry as she cried after that, 
and I never want to again in this world, for this 
world has nothing which can dry such tears. I had 
been a boy until that minute; I never was after- 
wards. 

“We didn’t speak again that morning, but walked 
home like two comrades, with her arm round my 
shoulder. A year after, when I left home, I asked 
her simply,— 

«**Where was he then, ’Lizabeth?’ 

«Tn Australia,’ said she. 

*T am going to find him,’ said I; andI did. That’s 
what took me to Austraiia.” 

“O Uncle Babby! weren’t you lovely to do that?” 
cried Kippie. 

“Oh yes, I was ‘lovely!’” said Anthony, with a 
snort of self-abasement; “but I never saw ’Lizabeth 
again. That’s what it cost me. While I was sifting 
the population of that criminal-covered country, she 
was cherishing her little dream year after year, toil 
ing and scraping and saving, wearing ugly gowns, 
and denying herself every luxury and many necessi- 
ties, ‘boarding round’ without a murmur—and, hav- 
ing not a square inch of space in the wide world that 
she could call ‘home,’ making every home she entered 
more like heaven by her goodness, grace and wis- 
dom.” 

“That’s so!” interrupted grandpa; ‘there never 
was such a woman for bringin’ in sunshine, an’ plant- 
in’ it in all the dark spots. Why, she made a man’s 
work taste better’n play! Women couldn’t gossip 
before her! Children hadn’t time to be ugly where 
she was! When the chores was done, an’ she was 
sittin’ in the candle-light, with the young ones hang- 
in’ on to her, like fruit to a tree—an’ she’d sing—well, 
you’d think an angel was speakin’ inside o’ you. 
She’d make a man climb right up on to his own shoul- 
ders, a-wantin’ to be bigger an’ better! Wore ugly 
gowns, did she? Well, Jnever knowed it! I’ve got 
one of ’em in my buro, longo’ my little Margy’s shoes, 
an’ the money aint in Boston, nor in Masschewsits 
neither, as could buy it, long’s J live! 

“But folks did call ’Lizabeth stingy. Ye see, she’d 
work day in, day out, for nothin’, but she wouldn’t 
give a penny away for no cause, not even to the poor- 
box, nor the missionary collections, nor the dona- 
tions. ‘I’m a-doin’ my share,’ she’d say. An’ she 
was allays askin’ the Board o’ Trustees to raise her 
wages; but they never did. They said she was grasp- 
in’, av’ricious, miserly, an’ they told her to her face, 
that she was richer’n all on ’em put together, with her 
hoardin’. But she jes’ smited an’ said men got from 
forty to eighty dollars for the same services; which 
they did! I s’pose if they’d known what she was 
doin’ with her money—mebbe—but they didn’t. 

“Purty soon down comes a Boston chap an’ builds 
a big three-story brick edifis, an’ stocks it with maps, 
globes, spec’mens, an’ all the modern ap’ratus for 
hamperin’ the young idee. He called it the "Cademy, 
an’ he put in a hansome young feller named East- 
wood torun it. (That’s your Uncle Leslie, Kip, as 
married my daughter Anne, but he’s dead now). 

“Well, first on’t, the old folks were all agin the new 
’Cademy; but the young folks said ’Liz’beth was old- 
fashioned, queer, ‘unclassical,’ (mebbe she was!) an’ 
they wanted her shelved as an ‘antediluvian relic:’ 
an’ they said ‘ twas barbarous to have a parrot in the 
school-room, pullin’ hair an’ pinchin’ noses,’ an’ I 
s’pose ’twas. So the ’Cademy went up like a rocket, 
an’ ’Liz’beth and the parrot came down like sticks! 

“This hurt ’Liz’beth dreadful, though she didn't 
say much. She seemed sort o’ stunned-like, an’ she 
must have thought ’twas bitter an’ ungrateful. She 
worried along for a month, with half-a-dozen little 
shavers—most on ’em mine—learnin’ their A-B-abs; 
an’ then one mornin’ the trustees come down an’ told 
her they was goin’ to lock up the old red school-house, 
an’ they didn’t need her services no more. 

«“*But what canI do? Where canI go? How will 
I live?’ she asked, surprised out 0’ calmness. 

‘«««Draw yer money out o’ the bank, an’ take a lectle 
vacation,’ said Square Chubb; ‘ye’ve worked long 
enough an’ hard enough, an’ ye need a change. 
Travel raound a bit, an’ see suthin’ o’ human natur.’ 

“But ’Liz’beth jes turned away without sayin’ 2 
word. She come up to my house that mornin’ lookin’ 
awful pale an’ pinched, an’ she held out both hands 
to me—all a-tremblin’. . 

«*Edward,’ says she, ‘will you take mein? I’m a- 
goin’ down, like a wreck at sea!’ 

“T tell you, it wrung me sore to see ’Liz’beth like 
that, an’ I felt all through me, quick, like a stab, that 
the end was comin’. I put my arm round her an’ 
said, ‘’Liz’beth, I’ll be a brother to you, come want, 
come woe!’ an’ my little wife, Margy’s mother, come 
up on t’other side an’ kissed her poor hand, an’ said 
an angel from heaven couldn’t be more welcome to 
our house; an’ we put her into the arm-chair, 21 
she smiled at us, an’ dropped her head into her arms. 

An’ there she sat all day, never speakin’, though two 





prised, but she didn’t show it. She ‘diagnosed’ my 





to build her Chateau en Espagne.” 


case at a glance, and selected her remedy with won- 


or three times she kissed Margy, who lay in her lap, 
fondlin’ her. 
“*Bout dark, up came my man with a letter for 
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*Liz’beth, post-imarked Australia, in Anthony’s hand- | face with the jaguar! The beast had heard him com.- | hours, s sitting on the ground, alone inthe dark. Hold- | 
ing, for it had dropped its prey, faced about and stood | ing his rifle with a very affectionate grasp, he stared | 


writin’. I took it in, thinkin’ ’twould do her good. | 
She riz right up, sudden, to take it, a-cryin’, ‘Thank 
God! Thank God !” an’ jes fell over on the floor like 
dead. We sent for Dr. Pollywog, but ’twa’n’t no 
use. 

“T’ll never forget that night,” continued grandpa, 
huskily. “ ’Twas in November, an’ black as ink ou’- 
door, with the wind a-cryin’ kinder piteous-like *mong 
the hills, an’ through the pine-wood, an’ round the 
corners of the porch. But nothin’ disturbed her any 
more. She jes’ slipped away, we didn’ know when. 
My little Margy was on the bed all night, an’ never 
let go ’Lizabeti:’s hand; an’ when I see ’twas all 
over, an’ tried to take the little creatur off, I thought 
she’d break my heart. She was kinder frail, an’ she 
wasn’t long behind ’Lizabeth. (That’s her in the | 
pictur.) The same snow covered both on ’em afore | 
spring. 

“We found out *bout the Old Tars’ Bank ‘long o’ 
them receipts, which daughter Anne found on ’Liza- 
beth when they laid her out. ’Pears she allays carried 
‘em. I went down an’ paid the rest on’t ‘fore we 
buried her, thinkin’ mebbe she’d sleep easier. When 
Anthony came, with news o’ that half-million left by 
the skulkin’ criminal who’d made her a martyr, I tell 
you I went up ’n the hill-pastur an’ stormed like mad 
—God forgive me! *Lizabeth loved that hill-pastur, 
an’ that’s why I gin it to the lawyers to build the Old 
School-marms’ Poor-house on.” 

“Well, about Nipper?” 

“Heigh? Well, daughter Anne took care o’ him. 
He lasted twenty vear ’n more, cussin’ all the time 
spite o’ trainin’. He got dreadful decrepit finally, an’ 
took to repeatin’ them words o’ ’Lizabeth’s, ‘Thank 
God! Thank God!’ ’s if they’d been ringin’ in his 
mind all the time; an’ sure’s I live, them’s the last 
words that parrot ever spoke!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


CANOE AND RIFLE ON THE ORINOCO. 


By William T. Hornaday. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 
Shooting a Jaguar. Conclusion. 

Where was David? 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when 
David King landed for a solitary stroll through the 
forest. Rifle in hand, he plunged into, the woody 
depths, where not a ray of sunlight reaches the earth. 

The shade was cool and inviting, and he was glad 
to stretch his cramped legs after sitting so many hours 
in the canoe. 

“Now,” he thought, “if I could only scare up a 
tapir, I wouldn’t ask anything more for this trip.” 

He went back from the river as far as he dared, 
without losing sight of it, and then set out to follow 
parallel with its course, within hail of the canoe. 
The ground was level, and owing to the density of the 
shade, there was no undergrowth to struggle through, 
nothing but great bare tree-trunks, sapling stems and 

jungle creepers. Walking was easy, and David was 
able to keep a sharp lookout for game as he rapidly 
but noiselessly advanced. At first the forest seemed 
very dark, but his eyes soon got used to the subdued 
light. 

For nearly an hour he marched along without see- 
ing any game, or even hearing any, except some mon- 
keys above his head, quite out of sight. In such in- 
terminable forest one might walk a whole day with- 
out meeting a large animal, even when they are known 
to be numerous. 

He was on the point of going to the river-bank to 
hail the canoe and get into it, when he came to a lit- 
tle gully which ran down to the stream. On the 
smooth, muddy bank which sloped up gently on the 
farther side he here espied the record of a forest 
tragedy, which his sharp eyes quickly read. There 
had been a struggle between two animals, attended 
by much bloodshed, and one had succumbed. 

In a second David had leaped across the gully, and 
was bending over the footprints. There were splashes 
of blood-stains here and there on the fallen leaves. 
The deepest tracks, and those which were most nu- 
merous, were made by a tapir, apparently about half- 
grown. It had been the victim, and its slayer was a 
jaguar. 

A thrill stirred the young hunter’s blood and tin- 
gled to his very finger ends. He unconsciously tight- 
ened his grasp on his rifle, and glanced about him. 

The tigre, which, judging from its tracks, must 
have been one of the largest size, had sprung from 
the top of the bank full upon the tapir, and borne it 
to the ground, for the mark of its fall was plain. The 
latter had struggled vigorously, but was soon over- 
come, and there, plain as day, was the trail over which 
it had been partly carried and partly dragged away. 
David could not satisfy himself as to whether the 
trail was one hour old, or six, but he felt pretty cer- 
tain the tragedy had taken place since noon. 

Having examined the ground to his satisfaction, he 
turned about, and without a moment’s hesitation set 
out on the jaguar’s trail as fast as he could walk, ig- 
noring in his eagerness the fact that he was alone, 
that the forest was pathless and inhabited only by 
wild beasts; he even forgot the canoe and his com- 
panions; forgot everything, except that there was a 
big jaguar somewhere ahead, and that his rifle had 
never yet missed fire. 

The trail led straight away from the river, into the 
depths of the forest. On the firm earth the jaguar’s 
soft pads left no impression, but a part of the savage 
brute’s prey had dragged heavily upon the ground, 
and left a distinct mark. There were drops of blood 
here and there on the green leaves and grass, and 
occasionally, when the trail crossed a gully or a wet 
spot, the jaguar’s footprints were conspicuous. 

As he got farther and farther from the river, the 
forest became more open, and clumps of brushy un- 
dergrowth began to appear. Any one of these was 
liable to conceal the crouching jaguar. David's 
nerves were strung to the highest pitch. 

For an hour at least he followed the trail after this 


}eye; but now that the crisis had come, 


| and crouched for a spring. 


| violently 
| knocked out of his hands; 


“Been a-hunting. 
*Carramba ! 


That's the skin of a tigre.” 
Bueno! bueno muchadio!” (Good 


beside it, glaring fiercely at the intruder, its ears laid | about. The sky was growing gray; and to his joy, he | | boy!) cried Don Francisco. 


| back and brows contracted ina wicked, threatening 
| scowl, 
| yards apart, and the beast looked fearfully large and 
| powerful! 


Hunter and beast were not more than ten | 


Involuntarily David drew back two or three paces, 
and with a quick movement threw his rifle up to his 
his nerves 
suddenly steadied. As he glanced along the short 
blue barrel, the jaguar gave a low, threatening growl 
All depended on that one | 
shot! Having covered the massive head, David | 
needed but a second to shoot, and the jaguar’s warn- | 


| ing growl was cut short by the loud ringing bang of | 


the rifle. 
A Desperate Movement. 

Instantly, with a terrific cat-like scream of pain, 
the jaguar sprang, straight through the rifle smoke, 
struck David like a battering ram, and dashed him 
backwards to the earth! His rifle was 


against a root or a stone, he never knew which; he 
lay there stunned and helpless for some moments. 
Presently, by a powerful effort, he recovered himself | 
and staggered to his feet, and snatching up his rifle, 
shoved in a fresh cartridge. Not till then did he ven- 
ture to look about him. Half-a-dozen paces farther 
down the hill, at the root of a large tree, lay the jag- 
uar, gasping and writhing feebly in its last agony. 
The bullet had struck it in the right eye, and pene- 
trated to the brain. 

I suppose that was the proudest moment of David’s 
life. On foot and alone he had hunted down a f¢igre, 
the king of the South American forests, and slain it 


SHOOTING 


on fair ground. 
was! 

The gathering gloom of the forest recalled the 
young hunter to a consideration of his surroundings. 
Where were the canoes? In which direction lay the 
river, and how far away? Darkness would soon be 
upon him; he saw that he must stay all night where 
he was. Hurriedly now he looked about for wood 
for a fire, and at length found some dry limbs which 
he was able to break up. This he carried, one armful 
after another, to where the dead jaguar lay. He had 
matches in his cartridge-bag, and in afew minutes he 
had started a blaze. 


Night in the Forest. 


And what a magnificent animal it 


The going down of the sun in the tropics is like 
closing the shutters of aroom. Instead of the long, 
slowly-fading twilight of the North, the forest was 
immediately wrapped in darkness. 

For along time the forest was silent as the grave. 
The death-like stillness became very oppressive to the 
lone watcher. At last it was broken by the measured 
“Croak! croak! croak!” of two tree-frogs which, 
perched somewhere in the branches overhead, kept 
repeating the same monotonous note. Presently, to 
David’s great joy, a band of howling monkeys filled 
the gloomy forest with their weird, unearthly chorus. 
It was a welcome serenade, and he was sorry when 
it ceased. After a time he heard, far away, a clear, 
musical, flute-like cry of ‘*tee-loot ! tee-loot ! tee-loot !” 
which quite mystified him. By-and-by, too, the 


repeated, at no great distance. 
After several hours’ watching David grew drowsy. 


both food and sleep. Two or three times he replen- 
ished the fire and feasted his eyes on the dead jaguar 
in front of him. He had nothing else to keep him 
awake. He drew the animal’s head towards him and 
counted its whiskers, and then determined to count 
all the black spots on the body. These kept mixing 
up and running together, worse and worse, until the 
black markings formed gently undulating stripes in- 
stead of spots. A moment more and they faded out 





fashion, and all the time it led him deeper into the 
forest. At length the ground became broken up with 
low hills, and the undergrowth became almost con- 
tinuous; and here, while with less caution than hith- 
erto, he was hurrying up a hillside, covered with 
clumps of bushes 


altogether. 


He was awakened by rain-drops falling heavily on 
his face. His fire was out, the forest was pitch dark, 
and a heavy rain-storm was upon him. 


| He was fatigued with his day’s work, and in need of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


saw that daylight was near. But the rain fell in 
drenching sheets. His only consolation was that his 
ammunition was waterproof. 


In about half an hour the rain ceased as suddenly 
| as it began, although the tree-tops dripped a gentle 


hower for some time longer ; and David immediately 
set to work to skin his jaguar. Even drenched to the 
skin as he was and with his stomach empty, it was 
yet a pleasing task; and he soon forgot everything 
except the beautiful animal under his knife. In two 
| hours the skin was off and folded up ready to be 
| carried on his back. Then he realized that he was | 
dreadfully hungry. 

The young tapir lay where the jaguar had dropped 


it; but with everything in the forest soaking wet and | 


| With no hatchet, it was clearly impossible to build a 


| fire. 


the back of his head struck | 


He saw the necessity of getting back to the 
canoes with all possible haste. The rain had, of 
course, utterly obliterated the trail from the river; 
would have to find his way back without it as best he 


| could. 


| 


Lost. 


He cut a good large chunk of flesh from the tapir’s 


| hind-quarter, stowed it in his cartridge-bag, “‘backed”’ | 


| his jaguar-skin and set off. The river was to the 


| south of him; but the sky was so cloudy that he could 


“meow” of some cat-like animal was several times | 


not see the sun, and was therefore wholly unable to 
determine the points of the compass. A nameless 
dread came over him, but he resolutely banished it, 
and summoned all his faculties to his aid. 

Presently he came to a brook swollen by the recent 
rain, and setting out briskly along its bank, he tol- 
lowed it faithfully in all its windings, mile after mile, 





A JAGUAR. 


hoping that it would lead him out to the river. But 
what if it flowed into some other river? For three 
or four hours he followed that muddy little rivulet. 
Its length seemed interminable. At last he fired his 
rifle and listened breathlessly for a response; but none 
came. His comrades might be twenty miles away in 
the opposite direction for all he knew. But he re- 
sumed his march and plodded along, wet, hungry 
and anxious. 

Meantime the brook had grown to be quite a little | 
creek; but still it came not to the river. After sev- 
eral hours more of steady walking David found him- 
self getting very faint, and decided to build a fire by 
which to roast some of the tapir-meat. After a long 
search he found some dry twigs and made ready for a 
blaze. But his matches would not burn. One by one 
he tried them, carefully and skilfully, but all were 
damp and worthless. 

After sitting awhile he aruse and trudged on. The 
suh came out during the afternoon, and its beams | 
were very comforting. 
on, and still David followed it; and night was not far 
away. 

But as he moved wearily along, his spirits sinking 
lower and lower every moment, he heard the report 
of a gun far off to his right. It roused him like an 
electric shock. He answered it directly with his rifle; 
and after afew moments’ silence, two shots replied 
to him in quick succession. 

Plunging into the brook, he waded across and 
| started on a bee-line towards the sound o€ the shots. 
Ten minutes later another shot was fired, nearer, 
and his quick ear caught the sound of a faint “‘Hel-lo!” 
| He fired another shot, shouted and hurried forward. 
Presently he heard, still faint and far away,— 

** Hel-lo— Davie !”’ 

“Yo-ho!”’ he answered, gladly enough. 

There quickly followed a rapid trampling of feet, 

and lo! there were Ben, Don Francisco and Pedro, 
coming at a run. 

“Well, youngster, you’re found at last, thank God!” 
cried Ben Chester. 

“Were you very uneasy about me?”’ said David. 

“Uneasy? Well, I should say so! We were scared 
half out of our wits for fear we’d never see you again 
alive,” replied Ben, earnestly. 

“I’m sorry I made you so much trouble.” 





“Well, that’s all square now. But where on earth 


How it | have you been, and what have you been up to any- 
, he suddenly found himself face to | roared! He had been asleep, he knew not how many | how? 


What’s that on your back?” 





he | 


But still the little creek ran | 


’ 


“Partner, I’m proud of ye!” exclaimed Ben. 

The surprise of David’s friends knew no bounds; 
| and their congratulations were fervent and sincere. 
In a few words he told them what had happened to 
him since he left the canoe the day before. 

After an absence of twenty-three days the party was 
landed safely at Sacupana and was gladly welcomed 
by the warm-hearted and hospitable Venezuelans. 
After spending a week in packing up their collection, 
they secured passage on a passing schooner up to 
Barrancas, where they got aboard the Heroe, bag and 
| baggage, on its next trip down to Trinidad. 
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For the Companion. 
| ELEMENTAL MONSTERS. 


Throughout the Mississippi Valley the word cyclone 
has become a synonym for terror; and the “exploits” 
, of these tornadoes are as wonderful to read of as are 
the meredible feats of the mythic monsters and demi- 
| gods of classic fable. 

Not a few new theories as to the cause of cyclones 
| have been broached within the tast five years, along 
| with certain propositions for protection from their 
| ravages, even to the building of lofty walls of mason- 
ry, crossing the country at given intervals, to arrest 
and break the violence of the cyclone. One theory re- 
cently argued as to their origin, and illustrated by di- 
agram and experiment, is that these Titanic vortices in 
the atmosphere are due toelectrical action: the earth 
} and the upper strata of the air constituting two un- 
equally-charged reservoirs of electricity, and that the 
“eyclone”’ is a species of thunderbolt, trundling along 
the surface of the ground, somewhat as a “fire-clot” 
of electricity--or electrical matter—is occasionally 
seen rolling slowly along the rails of a railroad. 

This theory of cyclones may “have its day ;” but in 
the end it is likely that, in the West, as elsewhere, 
the world over, the origin and cause of all such torna- 
does will be traced to the raretication of the air under 
the action of solar heat, and the resultant lateral pres- 
sure of enormous areas of the atmosphere against 
each other. 

On the great pleateau of Mexico these atmospheric 
vortices take the form of dust pillars, not usually at 
tended by rain, there being contiguous to this coun- 
try no such great lake region for the supply of chilly, 
watery vapor as that which lies on the northern 
border of the United States. 

At sea whirlwinds in their course often raise the 
surface water, forming water-spouts; and many are 
the stories which old skippers tell of their adventures 
with these dreaded wanderers on the “watery plain.” 

Quite recently the writer heard a narration of this 
kind which has about it a spice of novelty that may 
render it of interest. 

“Several years ago,” said the narrator, ‘‘I was liv- 
ing on an island in the Gulf of Mexico, about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Yucatan, and situated in the 
Gulf Stream, where we seemed to get the benefit of a 
thousand and one influences that were wafted along 
by this great river of the ocean. There would be de- 
lightful, calm weather for weeks, not a ripple disturb- 
ing the glass-like surface of the water; and the only 
sounds being the splash of some playful fish, and the 
gleeful ‘ha-ha!’ of some watchful laughing gull. All 
this would then suddenly change, and a season of 
squalls and hurricanes would follow; weeks of torrid 
heat giving way without warning to cold winds, called 
northers. 

“Among this array of natural phenomena, water- 
spouts were a prominent feature, and though I have 
seen them in many waters, they seemed here, in num- 
bers and size, to attain perfection. 

“The conditions necessary for their formation were 
somewhat singular; a lowery day, following several 
black squalls, being always a propitious time. When 
the blue sky had given way to a dull leaden hue, and 
heavy clouds hung low upon the horizon, then the 
| water-spout appeared as a sort of winding up of the 

| wild work. First, you would see a delicate point 
| seemingly of cloud protruding from the cloud bank 


downward. It would grow with astonishing rapidity. 
If you were near enough, you would now see a similar 
point rising from the water, an exact counterpart of 
the one above; soon the pillars would be complete, 
and the clouds appear supported by huge black col- 
| umns, reaching from the water upwards. For a few 
moments these would seem to be straight and motion. 
| less; then they would appear to bend, as the surface 
| wind caught them; and then off they would rush, 
| whirling, hissing, boiling and carrying devastation 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| wherever they went. They were, I suppose, whirl- 
winds in the cloud, that extended downward, and 
finally when near the surface, whirled up the water 
| until it formed an enormous column. Some say that 
the column of water is hollow; this may be true; but 
it is my impression that it is a solid whirling mass of 
| water. 
| “My first experience with them was about two 
miles off shore in a small boat, between two small 
| coral keys. We had been overtaken by a severe 
| squall, and were putting in under all sail, when sud- 
denly I saw a spout dropping right ahead. I hauled 
| the boat up into the wind to see which way it would 
start, and there saw another; and in ten minutes I 
counted five water-spouts on all sides of us, some go- 
ing one way, and some another! 

“I confess that I was somewhat unsettled; but 
I took the advice of my man, who was an old hand 
in this sort of thing, and kept the boat under good 
headway, so that we could dodge them. It was tue 
most impressive sight that I ever saw. The columns 
were of gigantic size, reaching far up into the clouds, 
and as they at first drifted slowly, they appeared like 
huge spectres, moving about as if undecided how to 
act. This did not last long, however, for as soon as the 
wind freshened, the great forms bent and began to 
move rapidly; and then we were treated to a specta- 
cle that I dare say few have witnessed. It was a col- 
lision of two water-spouts; they had formed about a 
thousand yards apart; the one to windward bore 
down upon the other with the wind, and in a moment 
they had struck. There,seemed to be an explosion; 


| 


great waves of spray shot off into the air in every di- 
rection, and for a short time nothing was distinguish- 
able; 





then with a roar that could have been heard a 





152 


mile, the two giants fell heavily to the sea with a 
crash that only hundreds of tons of water falling 
several thousand feet could make. 

“The blue waters of the gulf were lifted high 
into the air, and a terrific pitching and lurching | 
were noticed for several moments. ‘Then several 
large radiating waves started out from the scene of | 
action; the first was nearly six feet high, and 
came on boiling and foaming, nearly swamping us, 
as, curiously enough, the wind had entirely gone 
down, probably affected by the mighty catastro- 
phe in the clouds. 

“But it chanced that I had a still more perilous 
race with one a few months later, and on just such 
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their time had come and rushed below; and while 
they were there the vessel was struck. The shock 
threw her on her beam ends, took her masts out 
even with the deck, but tore away the rigging and 
wreckage, so that the vessel righted herself. 

“The luminous feature of the water is explained 
by the presence of myriads of minute organisms, 
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On Arbor Day in 1884, seventeen thousand chil- 
dren were assembled in Eden Park, ready to plant 
and dedicate trees to honored persons, living and 
dead. The scene presented by this immense num- 
ber of children, with their parents and teachers, 
many persons carrying trees and shrubs, was 
most animated and picturesque. 

At a signal, each school assembled in the grove 
previously chosen, formed a circle, listened to 
essays, poems and speeches, and witnessed the 
careful planting of memorial trees. After the cere- 
monies, children, teachers and parents resolved 
themselves into an extensive picnic. 

It is urgently recommended that the May-day 
holiday of the Eastern States may be converted 
into a festival of this kind, if only to accustom 
children to value and respect trees. 

Certainly, there is great need for some intluence 
to come to the rescue of the few forests we have 
left. The State of New York is making an effort 
to save the precious woods of the Adirondacks. 
All who visited the White Mountains last sum- 
mer will agree with us in thinking that the State 


of New Hampshire should, in some fair and rea- | 
sonable way, say to the owners of forests on the | 


White Mountains : 


“Woodmen, spare those trees! 
‘Touch not a single bough!” 


‘The giant trees of California, we lament to state, 
are falling fast. The woodmen are bringing down 


those peerless giants of the woods, not merely with | 


on his throne, bombarded Alexandria, drove Arabi 
Pasha from it, followed him up with an army, and 
overwhelmingly defeated him, scattered his forces, 
and took him prisoner, at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

Scarcely had Arabi’s overthrow been achieved, 
when a fresh revolt broke out fer to the south- 
ward, in the vague desert region called “the Sou- 
dan.” This region was conquered by the Egyp- 
tians sixty years ago; and its chief towns, scattered 
far apart from each other along the Nile and m 
the deserts, were garrisoned by Egyptian troops. 

The people of the Soudan had always been op- 
pressed and ill-treated by their Egyptian conquer- 
ors, and were ripe for revolt. An Arab named 
Achinet Mohainmed had already made his appear- 
ance in the Soudan, proclaiming himself the proph- 
et of Islam, the successor of Mohammed, com- 
missioned by God to restore Mohammedan power 
throughout the world. ‘This was the man now so 
well-known as the “Mahdi,” or “The False Proph- 
et.” 

The revolt of the Mahdi in the Soudan was thus 
of a twofold nature. It had the double aim of 
throwing off the Egyptian yoke, and of beginning 
a new Moslem crusade. The Mahdi began to at- 
| tack, capture and massacre the Egyptian garrisons 
with his wild Arab hordes; and soon the revolt 
grew so formidable that it seemed to threaten 
| Egypt proper itself. 
| Great Britain, resolved both to retain its hold on 


the axe, but with ingenious machinery, as well, | Egypt and to maintain the existing government, 
which enables them to cut down a tree ten feet | now “advised”—the advice really being a com- 
thick in two hours. Such a tree requires fifteen | mand—the Khedive to give up the Soudan, and to 
hundred years to grow. Ina day it is converted | withdraw his garrisons from it. But this proved 
by axe and saw into “red-wood lumber.” 





KLEMENTAL 


a day. It had been lowery, stormy and very 
warm; and I started out for a walk along a sea 
wall that extended about half a mile around the 
key. It was some ten feet wide, and between the 
open water and a deep ditch nearly fifty feet across. 
I particularize this, as I want to show that there 
was no way but to walk straight ahead, or retrace 
one’s steps. 

“T was about half way around, and had stopped 
to watch some men fish, when I heard a shout | 
from the top of the fort across the ditch, and turn- 
ing, saw a party of men pointing to seaward. | 
Glancing in that direction, I observed a curious 
sight. 


There was a long, narrow sand key a! 
quarter of a mile away, and just behind and bear- 
ing down on it, was an enormous water-spout. 

“It was evidently about to strike, and we all 
But this did not 
happen; it struck the white sandy key at a speed 
which we estimated at fifteen miles 
then rushed ow vard, overthrowing 
schooner that had been hauled up to be calked, 
and turning it about end for end. It then entered 
the water again without losing its shape in the 
slightest degree. All this happened in less time 
than it takes to tell it. The spout was now over 
the channel, and within a short distance of us. 

“it’s going to strike the wall,’ shouted the men 
aboveus. ‘Run for your lives!’ ‘Run back! ‘Run 
forward!’ 'These and a score of other exclamations 
“ame only to add to the confusion. 

“Officers and men appeared upon the ramparts ; 
the sentry in his excitement sang out for the cor- 
poral of the guard. Yet there we stood (for the 


watched to see it go to pieces. 


a good-sized 


fishermen had now joined me), watching the on- | 


ward rush of the great pillar. ‘The air grew rap- 
idly dark; the clouds assumed a leaden hue, and 
the only sound that could be heard besides the 
cries of those on the fort was a deep sullen roar. 
“Tn our confusion, we stood there until the spout 
was not more thana hundred feet away ; and then 
the fishermen ran for therr lives. Thad made up 
my mind to run af it and pass it before it struck 
the wall, but as it seemec coming directly for me, 
I turned, and ran along the wall 
ran before! 


ran as I never 
By some curious freak of the wind, 
however, it turned and took a course directly par- 
allel to the sea wall, and a moment later passed 
me like a railroad train, so near that | was almost 
stunned by the roar, and enveloped in a heavy 
rain from the clouds above! 

*As soon as L saw that it was by me, T stopped, 
and then carried away by the excitement of the 
race, l ran after it. But it left me far behind, 
caught up with the others, and keeping on a 
straight line, was soon lost sight of in the gulf. 

“The top of the spout seemed hundreds of feet 
in the air, and, where it disappeared was like the 
top of a gigantic balloon half hidden in the clouds, 
from which drops of water fell for hundreds of 
feet about ina veritable shower. The centre of the 
pillar, for some reason that 1 cannot explain, I 
could not see at all; for a distance of one or two 
hundred feet it appeared surrounded by mist, but 
the portion in the water was perfectly distinct. 

“Some years previous to this a brig off the same 
coast was struck by one in the night, and entirely 
dismasted, and the crew were saved only by acci- 
dent. 1 saw the captain in Havana afterward; he 
told me that though the night was as black as ink, 
he saw the spout perfectly, as it was luminous 
veritable pillar of light! Mis crew were Spaniards 
and 


they saw the great column of light, they thought 





an hour, and | 
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called pseudo noctiluca, which are wonderfully 
phosphorescent when moved. These when taken 
up by the water-spout gave the entire column the 





Alike distorted soul a 
Narrow a Shakespe: 
And in Apollo see t 


appearance of being highly luminous.” 
- tee 
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PREJUDICE. | 

A poisonous glamour, whose dark spells debase j 

| 


nd scowling face; 





re’s genius to a span, 
yut—Caliban! 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
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TREE DAY IN THE WEST. 

‘The new spring holiday of the Western country 
grows in favor every year. They call it Arbor 
Day, the word arbor being Latin for tree. The 
hoys and girls, however, call it, when they are 
talking with one another, Tree Day, which is a 
better name for it. 

On that festive occasion every man, every wom- 
an and every child is expected to plant at least one 
tree. The schools turn out and make a day of it. 
Colleges and universities have a holiday, of which 
they spend a portion in tree-planting, and another 
portion in celebrating the beauty, glory and utility 


student does justice, or gallantly tries to do jus- 
tice, to Bryant’s “Forest Hymn.” 

It was but natural that this exquisite holiday 
should have been devised in the great West, where 
both wood and woods are so much needed—wood 
for daily use as fuel and timber, and woods for 
beauty, protection and the garnering of the pre- 
cious moisture upon which fertility depends. 

It is interesting, as one rides along over the 
prairies, to notice how the settlers have striven to 
extemporize a little show of wood, and to shelter 
their homes from the steady, strong, unrelenting 
prairie winds. Sometimes, however, the trees are 
of too slight a texture to stand many winters on 
the open plain. Nothing answers the purpose ex- 
cept good, solid, hard-wood trees, such as compose 
the forests of Ohio and western New York,—-oak, 
beech, hickory, chestnut and ash. 

Another thing surprises the traveller going West 
for the first time, and that is the splendid growth 
of hard-wood trees in portions of Illinois, and 
even in newer Iowa, which, within the memory of 
farmers now living, were naked prairie. There 
are within a hundred miles of Chicago 
which, after a growth of less than forty years, 
exhibit much of the luxuriant beauty of the pri- 
meval forests in the Eastern States. 

Such woods show how adapted the prairie land 
}is to the growth of trees, and give the greatest 
| possible encouragement to tree-planting. 
| 
| 
| 





woods 





Arbor Day is now celebrated in many ways, 
according to the needs of the region in which the 
In the far West the effort is 
| made to set out the greatest possible number of 
| trees, for the field is boundless and the need ur- 
gent. In other places teachers and pupils direct 
their efforts chiefly to planting shade-trees along 
streets, and country roads, and in public parks. 

In Cincinnati the school authorities have set 
apart in Eden Park a space of six acres for an 
Authors’ Grove, which 1s a centre of interest for 
| the students of Cincinnati on Arbor Day. In the 
same park there are other groves for a similar 
purpose, such as Pioneers’ Grove, Battle Grove, 
| Presidents’ Grove, Citizens’ Memorial Grove, in 


celebration is held. 

















negroes, and very superstitious; and when | each of which trees are planted in honor of noted | 


| individuals of the classes named. 





California to stop this murderous work before 
those mountains are stripped of their majestic 
trees. 
Poetry and prose alike demand it. 


of trees; and you may be sure that some sonorous | 


We hope there is taste and patriotism enough in 


Let there be an Arbor Day everywhere! 
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DIDACTIC POET. 


Poet! you do your genius wrong 
By always reaching 

For some deep lesson, spoil your song 
By too much teaching. 





Let brighter beauty, rising love, 
Just hint your moral, 
As whitening surges break above 
The reef of coral. | 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE. | 
— | 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. | 

“Why is England interfering in Egypt? What | 
right has she there? What interests of her own 
is she thereby securing? How come the English 
to be fighting in the Soudan >?” These and similar 
questions are being asked by many correspondents. 
Although they have been more than once answered 
in the Companion in the last two or three years, it 
is well, perhaps, to repeat the information. 

The reasons why England has not only inter- 
fered in the affairs of Egypt, but has for several 
years practically assumed control over them, are 
two: One is a political, the other a financial, rea- 
son. 

The political reason arose when the Suez Canal 
was completed, running through the territory of 
Egypt, and connecting by a water-way the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Seas. This great canal was 
opened in the autumn of 1869. England found 
that it shortened the voyage from her own shores 
to her great Indian Empire by more than one- 
third. 

Inasmuch as that Empire has long been threat- 
ened by Russia, it became necessary that England 
should see that the Suez Canal was so guarded as 
to enable her to command and use it in time of 
need; and the only way for England to do this 
was to acquire a commanding influence over the 
Egyptian government. 

The financial reason why England is in control 
of Egyptian affairs is the fact that Egyptis a 
debtor to a large body of English holders of her 
bonds and other securities; and it became neces- 
sary that the finances of Egypt should be man- 
aged so as to pay her creditors their interest, and 
at the same time, if possible, preserve the Egyp- 
tian treasury from hopeless bankruptcy. 


or 


The late ruler of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, spent | 
enormous sums of money on public works and | 


improvements. He sunk large sums in the Suez 
Canal, and thereby at last reduced his treasury to 
the verge of bankruptcy. He was dethroned by 
English influence, and his son, Tewfik, was made 
Khedive in his place. 

Then England united with France in the effort 
to adjust the Egyptian finances. A system called 
the “dual control” was established, by which an 
English and a French commissioner took charge 
of the collection and expenditure of the Egyptian 
revenues. 

After a time France withdrew from this arrange- 
ment, and England was left to the sole control of 
the Egyptian administration. The government 
under Tewfik was feeble and inefficient, and it 
soon appeared that English influence had become 
paramount, and was really the ruling power. 

But now a revolt against this state of things 
took place in Egypt. Arabi Pasha, Minister of 
War, headed a large native party, and the greater 
part of the Egyptian army, in resisting foreign mn- 
terference with Egyptian affairs. He took pos- 
session of Alexandria, the chief port, and seemed 
on the point of overthrowing the feeble Khedive. 

Then the English, resolved to keep their hold on 
Egypt, and to maintain the Khedive they had set 


a task too difficult for the weak Egyptian adminis- 
tration. So England, to help Egypt out of the 
difficulty, herself undertook to relieve and to with- 
draw the garrisons in the Soudan. 

This is how Gordon came to be sent to Khar- 
toum, and how it is that English troops have been 
operating in the Soudan. It 1s the reason why 
General Graham has been and is still fighting Os- 
man Digna, a lieutenant of the Mahdi, near Sua- 
kin; and why the troops of Lord Wolseley are 
encamped on the Nile. 

In a word, England maintains her grasp on 


Egypt, because she must control the water-way of 
| 


the Suez Canal, and because she must guard the 
interests of the English creditors of the Egyptian 
Government. And she has been operating in the 
Soudan because she wishes at the same time to rid 
Egypt of the burden of ruling that large hostile 
territory, to get away from it the Egyptian garri- 
sons, and to protect Egypt from the conquering 


; advance of the Mahdi into her territory. 
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UNDER OUR FEET. 


Among the Louisiana planters impoverished by the 
war was one who lived in the Teche country. He 
had a large family of small children, and a tract of 
poor land, which without fertilizers, yielded little be- 
sides weeds and wild pepper. One of his neighbors 
went to California, another to the Northwest, still 
another to sea, to seek their fortunes. 

“What do you mean to do, J——?” they asked. 

“T have always believed that good luck is close at 
hand. Ill first try what can be done at home,” he 
replied. 

The ground was useless; he had no money to fer- 
tilize it, or to pay for labor. But the wild pepper? 

After long trial he made of it a liquid seasoning, 
which won a ready sale among his neighbors. Wife 
and children assisted him; the family unaided gath- 
ered the pepper, expressed the juice, bottled, labelled 
and shipped it to other markets. They are now in 
receipt of a comfortable income from the weed which 
so long grew under their feet unnoticed. 

An English farmer, near Bexley in Kent, about fifty 
years ago raised sheep on the barren tract which he 
owned, and saved a few pounds a year which his wife 
hid away in an old stocking. Visiting the south of 
Ireland on business, he examined the soil in which 
gooseberries grow. Why not try them on his own 
sunny heath? He secretly took the money from his 
wife’s closet, bought fertilizers, planted his garden, 
and listened silently to her lamentations over her 
lost store for a year or two. Then he led her out to 
the bushes full of costly fruit. 

“There is where your stocking was spilled,” he 
said. 

The berry farm, one of the richest in Kent, is still 
known as “‘Betsey’s Stocking,” and fruit and flower- 
raising has become the chief industry of that shore. 
Tens of thousands of men and women owe their com- 
| fort and livelihood to this man’s persistence in ‘‘look- 
ing for luck close at hand.” 

Too many of us are too apt to suppose that success 
lies always in the distance, and that we must carry 
our energy, pluck and industry across the continent 
before we can conquer it. Hawthorne’s wanderer 
found the treasure which he had searched for in vain 
all over the world under his own threshold. 


or 


SHUT OUT. 

Here is a pathetic story which comes to us from 
the prairie country of western Louisiana; a vast 
tract of swamps and cypress forest, sparsely settled 
by the Acadians who emigrated here to escape perse- 
cution a century ago, and have not in that time 
changed their language or their habits. 

About fifty years ago Frangoise Lassalle, the wife 
of Jean Lassalle, living near Bayou Lafourche, was 
struck with leprosy. Her husband cared for her until 
he died, then she was left alone in her little house, 
with its garden and orchard. She had no children. 

The hunger within her for human comvanionship 
grew intolerable at times, it is probable, for she would 
creep on Sundays to a hill overlooking the chapel, 
and sit there watching her neighbors going in to wor- 
ship. Many a prayer went up for “Ja pauvre Mere 
Lassalle,” as they saw the crouching figure far away 
under the trees, 
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For a year or two she was busied with her orchard, | 
grafting orange-trees and trimming peaches. One 
September, a notice was affixed to the church-door 
in the night, stating that on a certain day Mére Las- 
salle would hide herself in the marsh, in order that 
the children of the neighborhood might take the 
fruit from the orchard. At the bottom was written, 
“Pray for the leper.” 

The children went, followed by their parents, and 
had a happy afternoon. When they had all gone, a 
lonely figure crept back to the house, to find many 
little tokens of neighborly kindness and sympathy. 

Year after year this day came round in which the 
lonely woman thus came near to her kind, although 
she could neither see them nor hear their voices. 

One September it passed without the usual pitiful 
message from her. Some of the neighbors ventured 
to the house. The humble body of the leper was 
there, but Mother Lassalle at last had gone to those 
who had loved her so well in old days, and who had 
been waiting for her long. 


ro 


BORROWING BOOKS. 


The returning of borrowed books has been a duty 
as little practised as the returning of borrowed um. | 
brellas. The loan of them seems to have been held 
as a perpetual trust. It was once said that the true 
reason for this was: ‘‘Because it is easier to keep the 
books than to keep whatis in them.” Many a story is 
told of borrowers and lenders of books, but few are 
better than the following: 

The lender was, in this case, a Scotch laird who had 
inherited books, but not a taste for using them. The 
folio lent is said to have been a copy of the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare, worth at the time not less than 
tive hundred pounds. | 

Sandie had been the guest of the laird for the night, | 
and as the morning promised ‘a weety sort 0’ day,” | 
his host pressed him to tarry longer at the mansion. | 

“It’s a day for keepin’ cosie at the ingle-neuk,” said 
Sandie, “but if I dared mak’ sae free, Bonnymune, | 
have ye nae auld buiks about the house, that micht 
help to keep a boddie out o’ languor in a weety morn- 
in’ like this?” 

“Buiks, man?” repeated the laird, “ten cartloads o’ 
them, gin ye like; and what’s mair, ye’re welcome to | 
tak’ them home to your ain house, if ye think siccan 
rubbish worth the expense 0’ cartage.”’ 

Sandie examined the books with delight, and Bon- | 
nymune kept peering over his shoulder, and accom- | 
panied his proceedings with a running commentary. 

“Them’s history buiks; ilk ane tellin’ the tale his | 
ain gait and contradictin’ his neebor; asif we needed 
to care what the chaps did and said in the days o’ Lang 
Syne. Will that put siller in our purses, or smeddum 
into your brains or mine? 

“*And noo’ ye’re pokin’ in a heap o’ auld trash, 
poyems and plays and novels, devil’s buiks, I reckon, 
contrivances just for divertin’ idle loons, and helpin’ 
them to turn young limmers’ heads.” 

“Bonnymune,” said the connoisseur, “here’s an 
auld folio—it’s a play-buik—that I wad like to borrow 
for a while, if there’s na objection.” 

“Borrow!” replied the laird, “‘the chap’s doitit, I 
think. Didna I tell ye to cart awa’ the hale lot o’ 
them! Put the folio in your saddle-bags, man; mak’ 
a kirk or a mill o’ ’*t; or licht your pipe with the pa- 
per.” 








A CELESTIAL ROVER. 


Wolf, a student of Heidelberg, discovered a small 
comet on the 17th of September, Iss4. It was too 
sinall to be visible to the naked eye, had a nucleus 
like a star of the eighth magnitude, and was without 
a tail. It passed its perihelion, or nearest point to 
the sun, on the 24th of November. It is known as 
Wolfs comet, or Comet c 1884. 

This insignificant comet has proved to be a visitor 
of unusual interest. When a new comet is discov- 
ered, astronomers quickly attack it, in order to find 
out if it is moving in a parabola, a curve the two 
branches of which extend out into infinite space and 
never meet, in which case the comet will not return; 
or in an elliptical or closed orbit, in which case it 
must come back at some time. 

Wolf's comet was found to move in an elliptical or- 
bit, with a period, or time of revolution, of about 
six and a half years. Where, then, was the comet in 
1878 or 1879, when it should have been visible? 

Diligent search was made among the records of 
comets, but not one was found whose orbit corre- 
sponded with that of the new comet. The next thing 
was to find if the comet had passed near either of 
the four giant planets, and been drawn out of its 
course by that planet’s power of attraction. 

The search was successful, and Jupiter solved the 
mystery. In 1875, when the comet was far away from 
the earth, it encountered Jupiter, the “great comet- 
disturber,” as he is called. In the twinkling of an 
eye the big planet turned the little comet out of its 
former path, and forced it to travel in a new one. 

We are therefore indebted to the Prince of Planets 
for the advent of Wolf's comet in our sky. If our 
gossamer guest keep at a respectful distance from the 
giant orb, we may expect a second visit in 1891. 


+ 
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CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Chinamen who attend a school held for them 
in one of our large cities are remarkable for the dili- 
gence with which they apply themselves to study. 
Indeed, they are so desirous of making the most of 
their limited opportunities as to prefer old and expe- 
rienced teachers to the pretty young girls who volun- 
teer their services. 

One new comer was placed under the tuition of a 
charming miss of sixteen, evidently to his own dissat- 
isfaction. The consequence was that he was absent 
from the next session, and the next. 

When he was sought out, and asked for the reason 
of his non-appearance, he said stubbornly,— 

“Me come, you gimme old gal!” 

The race is also, as a rule, distinguished by a real 





| accomplished, the veteran quietly beckoned to officer 


rn. @ The nace who was somewhat aie, and a 
good many pounds heavier than the unsuccessful per- 
former, was able to play it through without hesita- 
tion. 

This apparent contrast of failure and success seemed 
to make a great impression on one kind-hearted Chi- 
haman. He waited until the services were over, and 
then approaching the lady who, he felt, had not been 
equal to the occasion, he patted her on the shoulder, | 
and said consolingly,— 

“Never mind! When you big old woman you'll 
know how to play piano, too!” 








SPOTTED. 


A practised detective can frequently discern at a 
glance that a man isa rogue. The stamp of dishon- | 
esty on his features, or his anxiety on being observed, 
tells the story. A remarkable illustration of this fact | 
was narrated by the Boston correspondent of the | 
Hingham Journal a year or two ago. The detective 
was Constable Derastus Clapp, the successor of “Old 
Reed,” a famous rogue-catcher of Boston half a cen- 





| tury ago, who was for forty years the terror of evil- 


doers in and about the New England metropolis. 


Clapp was a shrewd man and a most excellent judge 
of human nature. He could tell a rogue as far off as 
he could a black man, and he never made mistakes. 
His “come along with me’ was imperative and ad- 
mitted of no argument. 

An instance of his readiness in reading chs ge 
occurred one morning in the upper criming nl court. 

case of considerable interest was being tried, and ‘ile 
gallery was crowded with spectators. 

Two or three reporters were sitting near the door, 
when Clapp, stooping over, whispered, — 


“Don't all look at once, but please observe that | face of paint, wood, marble, ond) 
metal will be clean and bright as/| 
when new after the application of 
Pearline. 


nice-looking man with the White cravat, 
middle seat of the gallery.’ . 

We looked. “Now,” says Clapp, “T'll bet that T ean 
set that man travelling out of the court-house on the 
double-quick in less than five minutes, nor will Ileave 
the room or send him any message.’ 

While we were wondering how the feat was to be 


in the front 


Tallant, and taking a pair of handcuffs from his pocket, | 
directed that officer’s attention to the party in the gal- 
iery, and apparently gave him some directions. 

Tallant opened the door and stepped into the entry, | 
and at the same instant the gentleman with the white | 
| cravat bolted like lightning t through the crowd to the | 
| door and disappeared. 

“Gentlemen,” remarked Clapp, “I never saw that 
man before in my life. It illustrates the scriptural 
saying, ‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth.’ ”” 


——_—_—_$_$—$~<@>—————— 
HE WOULD RATHER NOT TELL. 


Children, as a rule, do tell the truth in situations | 
which are often very trying to their elders. The St. | 
Paul Globe gives an illustration of an embarrassing | 
| position, and the way in which it was mastered. “For 
la long time,” said a pretty soe iety lady, ‘I used every 
Sunday to teach a class of little boys at the Mission 
School, which was a branch of our church. 


“There was quite a large number of scholars, rang- 
| ing from eight to fourteen years old, and they were 
' just as bright and good-natured as I could have 
wished. But the first day of my taking the class, I 
was amused. I wanted to know the names of the 
children, where they lived, and all about them. 
- I questioned each in turn, and found the answers 
quite satisfactory, until I came to a bright little fellow 
about ten years old. He told me his name and where 
he lived, but when I asked his father’s business, he 
did not at once reply. 
“I reassured him with my brightest smile, but he 
still insisted that he ‘guessed he couldn’t tell me that.’ 
“My curiosity was roused, and I made up my mind 
to know all about it. Thinking of dynamiters, burg- 
lars and all sorts of dreadful people, it was with some 
trepidation that I insisted on the truth. His confes- 
sion came in a whisper,— 

“*“My papa is the b sarded lady twice a week at the 
Dime Museum!’ ” 

——_+o>—_—__—— 


HORSES’ FOOD AND DRINK 


The fact that a horse can, when heated, drink cold 
water freely without injury, if he be driven after- 
wards, is evidence that his interne] arrangements are 
different from those inthe human body. The London 
Field mentions some points in the care of a horse 
which, as the Field is an authority in such matters, it 
is well to know: 





Serofula is wane from the blood by Hood's Sar- | 

saparilla. Sold by all —— [Adr. 
Payson’s is the best Ink! for family marking. Used | 
with common pen. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 
| 


> 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
IN DEBILITY,. | 
Dr. W. H. HoLtcomBrE, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
| Senne it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of the 
system produced by the wear and tear of the eee 
energie 
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‘Wood’s Ladies’ Blacking. 


By sending us $3.75 we will express to you frce of 
expense 15 bottle *s of above Dressing, together with an 
| elegant mauOd raph, Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 

GEO. H. WOOD & CO.,, Boston, _M. ASS. 
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| dreadful than wash-day itself, is | 
|greatly mitigated and superbly est rules: 
accomplished by the use of 


James Pyle’s Pearline, 


or Steamboatman will be without 
\it for the above work after they 
have once tested it. 





Bearing in mind that the stomach of a horse is | 
small in proportion to the size of his frame, he re- | 
quires feeding often, and though three times a day is 
sufficient, four times is better. 

Unlike human beings, horses should drink before 
they eat, because, owing to the conformation of the 
horse, water does not remain in the stomach, but 
passes through it into a large intestine called the 

cecum. Ifa horse be fed first, the water passing 
through the stomach would be likely to carry with it 
particles of food, and thus bring about colic. 

Whatever a groom may say, let a horse drink just 
as much as he likes. If he be watered four times a 
day, he will never take very much, or too much to be 
good for him. A horse, it must be remembered, is 
fed on dry food, and this, with the strong work done 
by a hunter, always produces feverishness, which a 
sufficiency of water tends to allay. 





JACKSON’S GENEROSITY. 


There are those who do not think that the influence 
of Andrew Jackson upon American government was 
beneficial, but even they would recognize the pleasant 
trait revealed in a little anecdote published by the 
Magazine of American History: 

It seems that the young man whose estate General 
Jackson had administered, on taking possession of it 
when of age, and on exainining the accounts, had not 
found the customary charges which administrators 
bring in for their services, and had expostulated with 
General Jackson for the omission. The answer is 
worthy of the man; it bears date May 28, 1826. 

“T have no charge,” he says, “against vour estate. 
I never charged an orphan one cent for either time or 
expense, and I am sure I will not begin with you.” 
—~o—__ — 

FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 

When a Frenchman meets a funeral, he uncovers 
his head. In Ireland, if a veh’ ‘e coming from the 
opposite direction meets a funeral, the etiquette is 
for the driver to turn and go a few rods with the pro- 
cession. Formerly it was considered a graceful act 
of honor to the dead for bystanders to join in a 
mourning wail, as the hearse passed by. 








kindness of heart and consideration for the feelings 
of others. On one occasion the lady who led the de- 
votional exercises of the school found that she had 
neglected to provide herself with the music belonging 
to a certain hymn which had been read for singing. 
She endeavored to play it from memory, and finding 
herself unable to do so, asked a friend to take her 





While a funeral procession was once passing through 
| the principal street of Limerick, all the bystanders 
joined in the dismal wail of mourning. 
; “Could you tell me, my good man, who is dead?” 
| asked an English officer of a stout Irishman, who had 
fervently joined in the ululation. 
“Indeed, myself doesn’t know, sir,” replied the 
man; ‘but I suppose it’s the poor Pra in the coffin!” 





| 










BRANCH HOUSES 


12 WARREN ST.NEW YORK. wale OSTON: 
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ouse Cleaning. — 4 

| strowbridge Pocket Book and Calendar 
This periodical duty, even more | 188% 


| Contains an e ae... me eee and cash account; 
ee for 188, with a diary for each day in the yer : 

vited States land measure and home stead laws: inter- 
facts relating to notes; tables of weights and 
| Measures: governors’ salaries and term of off State 
| capitals: ‘snlaries of United States officers; facts and 
sures for builders; population of the United States and 
| Territories. It has a handsome lithographed cover; is 
| substanti: ally made, A very neat and useful pocket com- 
| panion, Sent postpaid to any one interested in farming, 
on receipt of four cents postage. - W. DORR, 669 
Fourth Street, Des 1 Loines, | th g 
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es time and durabili- 
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JAMES PYLE, New York. 








exira heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, 
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assortment of Air Guns suited to meet the tastes and wants of everyone, 
them in all the principal markets of the world, and their superior ity has induced the United States 
them, with success, on their cae ships. 


, $15, $18 and $20, _ 


RE T AIL PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, 


AIR CUNS 













The Gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION AIR 
GUN, which we have ready for market. This is the most com- 
plete arrangement ever offered, It combines two _— in one (a 
perfect Rifle to shoot a regular 22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air 
Gun to shoot darts. slugs and shot). It can be inst: rey changed 
from one to the other, and has a steel barrel rifled. 1 the parts 
making the most . ol Gun man- 
tured, and by far the most practical long range Air Gun ever made for sailer y or field, We manufacture a full 
The quality of our goods has established 
ivy to place 








@P Illustrated price lists sent upon app i aT Ey 


H. » Manufacturer, Herkinier, Ss. A. 
NOTE.—We stamp. our name plainly on each Gun we make. 








Those Who Doubt 


Are cordially invited to read the following authentic and unsolicited Letters. 


We have 
many thousands. They come every day. All Ladies, well 


or ill, should wear these 


Corsets, They impart no “shock” whatever, but a really delightfal sensation, 
NEWARK, N. Y., June 1. CHAMBERSBURG, PA., October 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entirely cured ine | I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets posse ssed mir- 





r 
aculous power in stimulating and invigorating my en- 
feebled body, and the Hair Brush had a magic effect on 
my scalp. Mrs. T, E, SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer, 
SAND BEACH, MICH., September 3, 


of muscular rheumatism, It has also cured a sey re 
case of headache and female a a Om eighteen years’ 
standing. Mrs. L, C. SPENCER. 


BROOKLIN, ME., June 28, 








Dr. Scott—The Corsets I ordered $ix months ago I cheerfully tender you my heartfelt gratitude for 
have worn ope ndidly, and have given satisfaction | what your Electric Corsets have done for me, I have 
every way. They are the best Corset I ever wore, 


suffered for over three years with weak back, growing 
worse all the time. At ‘times I was almost helpless 
could not work or walk. I received benefit the second 


asidé from their electric qua _~ which are truly 
marvellous. I suffered greatly from rheumatism in 
my back and limbs, but your Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me. They are better than_represented. 
irs. J. B. BABSON, 
HOLLIS CENTRE, ME., 
August 2 9. 


Isuffered severely from 
back trouble for years, 
and found no relief till I 
wore Dr. Scott's Electric 
Corsets. They cured me, 
and I would not be with- 
out them. 

Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 






day of wearing it, and have improved ever since. I 
ani now able to Work and walk all day without any 
trouble, 


My friends are simply astonished. 
Mrs, A, CURREY. 





NILES, MICH., 
January 4, 1885. 
Dr. Scott's Electric 
Corsets have cured me 
of acute dyspepsia, from 
which I had suffered for 
eight years. His Electric 
Hair Brush cures my 

headache every time. 
Mrs, Wo. Hi. PEAK. 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 
Intense nervous debili- 
ty has been my trouble 
r years. Physicians and 


DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of 
all other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, 
and excellence of material. In addition to all 
these advantages, they possess more Elec- 
tro-Magnetism and thorough healing and 
aged megpend than any other — ric 

7 ve : Magnetic pli- 
’ Jances on the market, 
‘however high priced. 
The adjoining cut repre- 


PEORIA, ILLS. 
I suffered from kidney, 
liver and nervous trou- 
bles for twelve y 
Dr. Scott's Electr 
entirely cured me, after 















































all other remedies had sents our Satteen Abdomi- help me. [finally derived 
failed. His Electric Hair nal Corset, price $3.00,.0ur great. relief from Dr. 
Brush has cured neural- other prices are $1,00,$1.50, Scott’s Electric Belt. 
gia. C. W. HORNISH. $2.00 and $3.00; wareieg. L. H. MILLER. 
$150, abdominal, $3.04 
roel 25 ets. extra for s : 

POSTPAID rege 0 ON TRIAL 
and abdoming Corsets are 2 
made of beautiful English 

MEMPHIS, TENN. . eT ee ee BELOIT, Wis., ” 
§ November 28. ed, and have tipped steels Novembe 
Dr. Scott's Electric “| and lock clasps, combined Dr. Scott—Your Elce- 
Corsets have given me t 1 with our aoe nt solid tric Corset has donc 
much relief. I suffered ABD Ue wonders for me. It has 


back spinal steels, through 
which the eyelets are riv- 
eted, For weak backs, spi- 
nal, kidney and liver trou- 
bles, rheumatism, and 
other weaknesses peculiar to women, our Corsets 
have no equal. A beautiful silvered compass with 
which to test their clectro-magnetic power accom- 
panies each Corset. 

OUR ELECTRIC INSOLES, price 50 cents 
er pair, should be worn toge ‘ther with our Corsets; 
astonishing results follow, “Most of the above re- 
marks apply equally to our Electric Belts for ladies 
and gentlemen. Price $5.00, In. ordering by mail, 
add 20 cents for postage. Make all remittances pay- 

able to G. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N.Y. 
Wife of Webster Flan- Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, them, and has thrown all 
agan, Real Estate Op- [[ 2.50, 3.00. State size of waist. [Mention this paper.) medicines aside, RS 
erator. J. HW. DRINKWATER, 


EAST PEPPERELL, MASS., June 26. | PRINCETON, MINN., June 2 

Here is my experience in we: aring” Dr. Scott's Elec- | Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in 
trie Corset: I suffered untold pain in my back and | case, was, previously, 
sides, so much so that I dreaded lying down at night. | could not help myself. have worn your Corsets now 
I found no relief till wearing your Electric Corset. | for two weeks, and I am able to be up and around, 
Since wearing them I have been almost entirely free | ee to do housework, ete. My friends are aston- 
from those pains. With much grz ng shed. With many thanks, etc. 
ELiza M. HOBART. J 

NATC eae Miss., July 5. | 

Scott—I have found more solid comfort and re- | 


four years with breast 3M 
trouble, without finding My i 
any benetit from other 3. 0 4 
remedies. They are in- 
valuable. 

Mrs, JAS. CAMPBELL, 


HENDERSON, TEX., 
Aus gust 17. 
I tell my frie nds gold 
would not indu to 
part with my Electric 
‘orset and Hair Brush, 
unless [I could obtain 

others. 
Mrs. 8. P. FLANAGAN, 


so improved my health 
that Lam now able to at- 
tend personally to all my 
household duties. L am 
greatly encouraged. 

)» PENNOCK. 


Menwean, cpa 
June 24, 
Dr. Scott—Your Kk 
tric Corsets have 
splendid satisfac 
One lady, who suffered 
continually from indi- 
gestion, has been ereatly 
benefited by wearing 





















my 
thoroughly incapacitated and 


ULIA J. MCFARLAND. 
CORNERSVILLE, TENN., Ja y 
My friends all say they will never wear_any other 








Dr. 
lief from wearing your Electric Corset than from all kind of Corset as long as they can obtain Dr. Scott's 
the medicine I have taken in 5 years, ALICE BOYLE. Curative Electric Corsets. MATTIE P. KELLY. 
WESTON, 0. 


My sister suffered constantly with back and spinal trouble, so badly at times that she had to be lifted 
about. She put on one of your Electric Corsets on Monday; on the following Wednesday, much to our 
surprise, she was able to get around the house and superinte nd the cooking and domestic labor, She is now 
feeling well and is full of gratitude. Mrs, 8. J. HARPER. 


GENTS | Either Sex) Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Belts, 
A t 


slectric Hair, Flesh, and Tooth Brushes, and Insoles. No risk. Quick 
sales, Satisfaction sr COTT For Terms address 


Cc. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















THE YOUTH’S 






















































































































































ALARIC, THE VISIGOTH, 


Who stormed and spoiled the city of Rome, and was 
afterwards buried in the channel of the river Busentius, 
the water of which had been diverted from its course 
that the body might be interred. 


When I am dead, no pageant train 
Shall waste their sorrows at my bier, 

Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with hypoeritic tear; 

For I will die as I did live, 

Nor take the boon I cannot give. 


Ye shall not raise a marble bust 
Upon the spot where I repose; 
Ye shall not fawn before my dus 
In hollow circumstance of wo 
Nor sculptured clay, with lying b 








’ reath, 
Insult the clay that moulds beneath, 


Ye shall not pile, with servile toil, 

Your monuments upon my breast, 
Nor yet within the common soil 

Lay down the wreck of Power to rest; 
Where man can boast that he has trod 
On him that was “the scourge of God.” 





But ye the mountain stream shall turn, 
And lay its ret channel bare, 

And hollow, for your sovereign’s urn, 
A resting-place for ever there: 

Then bid its everlasting springs 

Flow back upon the King of Kings; 

And never be the secret said, 

Until the deep give up his dead, 











My gold and silver ye shall fling 
Back to the clods that gave them birth— 

The captured crowns of many a king, 
The ransom of a conquered earth; 

For e’en though dead will | control 

The trophies of the capitol. 


But when beneath the mountain tide, 
e’ve laid your monarch down to rot, 

Ye shall not rear upon its side 

Pillar or mound to mark the spot; 
For long enough the world has shook 
Beneath the terrors of my look; 
And now that [ have run my r 
The astonished realms shall rest a space, 
My course was like a river ag 

Ana from the northern hills T burst 
Across the world in wrath to sweep, 

And where I went the spot was cursed, 
Nor blade of grass again was seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts had been, 





See how their haughty barriers fail 
Beneath the terror of the Goth, 
ieir iron-breasted legions quail 
Before my ruthless sabaoth, 

And low the queen of empires kneels, 

And grovels at my chariot-wheels, 





Not for myself did T ascend 
In judgment my triumphal car; 
alone on high did send 
sing Scythian to the war, 
a 


"Twas God z 
The ave 
To shake abroad, with iron h 
The appointed scourge of h 
With iron hand that seou I reared 

O’er guilty king and guilty realm; 
Destruction was the ship I steered, 

And vengeance sat upon the helm 
When, launched in fury on the flood, 
I ploughed my way through seas of blood, 
And in the stream their hearts had spilt 
Washed out the long arrears of guilt, 





nd, 
command, 














Across the everlasting Alp 

I poured the torrent of my powers, 
And feeble Casars shrieked for help 

In vain within their seven-hilled towers, 
renched in blood the brightest gem 
hat glittered in their diadem, 
And struck a darker, deeper die 
In the purple of their majesty, 
And bade my northern banne 
Upon the conquered Palatine, 














3 shine 





My course ts run, my errand done: 
go tc Him from whom I came; 
’ But never yet shall set the sun 
Of glory that adorns my name; 
And Ronian hearts shall long be sick 
When men shail think of Alaric. 


—Edward Everett. 





— 
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For the Companion. 


A GRAND OLD GARDENER, 


choice fruits and vegetables. 


topic, the equal rights of all. 


study, exclaiming,— 
“I have just seen a true gentleman! 
to the basement door with vegetables.” 
“Oh yes,” answered her husband. 
Myron Holley.” 


delivers his lyceum lectures in the evening.” 


ence on either side. 


house, to hear 

moral reform. 
The “upper classes’ 

poorest day-laborers. 


manity embraced all in its ministrations. 


life. 





others, if not all are called to the public desk. 









Mr. Holley was one of those rare men who dig- 
nify any position they occupy, and exert a right in- 
fluence in all they do. He used to sell his vegetables 
in the morning, going from house to house, and 
in the evening deliver a lecture on his favorite 


One morning, the young wife of the principal 
physician of Rochester came running into his 


| 





go too. Bad Injun drag Friday-Joe long, easy. Men 
| way off! Friday-Joe tight—hang back—dig heel in 


, round, 


| under the bush where the beer-jug was usually placed. 





| peated every decade. 


| Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to a Star reporter. 


The old Liberty Party was inspired and organ- | 
ized by Myron Holley, a gentleman and a states- 
man, who had retired from public life in the West 
and settled near Rochester, N. Y., where he raised 


He came 
“You saw 


“Mr. Holley,” said another lady, “sells his peas 
and asparagus in the morning as gracefully as he 


Such was the esteem in which he was held that 
when the people saw “the grand old gardener’ 
coming down the street, they would part in rever- 
A mixed audience used to 
gather Sunday afternoons, in the district school- 
him lecture on subjects relating to 


would be there, and the 
Drunkards and even out- 
casts came in to hear the gentleman, whose hu- 
It was 
not uncommon for families so degraded by intem- 
perance and vice as to be ashamed to ask a clergy- 
man to send for him to officiate at their funerals. 
He was so divinely tender in his intercourse with 
these ‘‘dregs,” that they knew he would speak kind 
words to them, and try to help them to a better 


“Worship is a life,” says Charles Kingsley. All 
good people are called to the ministry of helping 
A 
gardener may make his life a living epistle in his 





COMPANION. 








simple duties. Each good life is a good seed of | 
God, and the fruit that grows by the wayside is 
as sweet as that which grows by the palace foun- 

tains. | 

——*The actions of the just | 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” | 

| 


~or— 


FRIDAY JOE’S EXPERIENCE, | 


| milk are carriec 


In acertain town of eastern Maine it has always 
been, and is now, we are sorry to say, the custom of 
many farmers to furnish their hired men during the 
haying season with cider or beer. The advocates of 
Prohibition bitterly denounce this custom, and none 
are more zealous in the good cause than “Friday-Joe,” 
a Penobscot Indian—who had formerly given the 
town authorities much trouble through his intemper- 
ate habits—but who now with Indian eloquence 
wrestles with his red brothers against the evils of 
drunkenness. He was a character of the town, and 
leader of the small band of Indians settled not far 
from farmer Bisbee’s, where we were spending a few 
weeks last summer. His thorough conversion to tem- 
perance happened after this wise : 


Day after day he had seen the big beer-jug sent off 
to the hay-field at Farmer Bisbee’s, and day after day 
he had slyly stolen into the tield and helped himself 
to its contents, till a suspicion became rife among the 
men that its disappearance was connected with Fri- 
day-Joe, whom they had seen lounging about the 
place. 

But as Friday-Joe, who was very happy over his 
last conversion to temperance,—he had been a fre- 
quent signer of the pledge, “all same white man,”— 
graphically described the circumstances, and his fight 
with the tempter one night, while ‘‘guiding”’ a corre- 
spondent of the Companion in a two-weeks camping- 
tour among the lakes, we will give it in his own 
words : 

“Me see um jug go field yestdys, nowdays, to-mor- 
rowdays—all time. Take chance—nobody look. Smell 
nozzeum—taste some. Good Injun say, ‘Let um 
‘lone. Bery bad for toteetlum Injun.’ Bad Injun 
arger, ‘No hurt nobody.’ 

“Den Farmer Bisbee he come moggin ’long. Fri- 
day-Joe he skip out. All same good Injun and bad 
Injun arger and arger all long day—all time. Friday- 
Joe no eat; Friday-Joe no sleep. Bad Injun tongue 
heap long—wag spry—talk all round good Injun. 

“Next day men go field, all same before—big jug 








Good Injun nowhere round. Bad Injun all 
He tell Friday-Joe, no see um—grabum beer 
—gulp jug—ugh!” 

Here a spasm of disgust distorted Friday-Joe’s grim 
visage at the remembrance, and pulling his old skin 
cap low over his eyes, he retreated outside of the 
cabin. 

This was the rest of the story as it was given by the 
farmer himself: 

“Another jug containing machine-oil had that day 
been carried to the field, precisely like the beer-jug, 
and had been deposited by the suspicious workmen 


ground. 





Friday-Joe, in his fear of detection, made a ‘grabum’ 
for the wrong jug, and hastily gulped down several 
large swallows from it before he could stop. The 
workmen who had effected the exchange found him 
not long after under a huge burdock, having the ap- 
pearance of a victim of a long siege of sea-sickness. 
The jug was safe ever afterwards. Even the sight of 
it was enough to send Friday-Joe away with a spasm 
of disgust.” 
—_—-—---~+@>- 


A HORSE’S LOOK OF PAIN, 


There have been formed in many towns of America 
and England, and in very numerous schools and Sun- 
day-schools, societies for the protection of animals 
and the education of kindly feeling and sympathy for 
animals, called Bands of Mercy. Such a movement 
deserves commendation if for no other reason than 
that it recalls to young minds that animals have feel- 
ing. If its present work is transient, it can be re- 
Americans, though not heart- 
less in regard to the treatment of the brute creation, 
might well learn lessons from India and Africa, 
where the instincts of weak and helpless animals are 
most tenderly regarded. Science and zodlogy are be- 
coming friends to animals. A reporter relates an in- 
cident to the point: 


“The eye of a horse is as expressive as the eye of a 
human being,” said Mr. Key, of tue Society for the 


“It will express affection, pleasure, contentment, 
care, fear and pain as plainly as the eye of man, and 
as a practical observer can understand and _ correctly 
interpret the varying conditions of the mind as de- 
picted in the face of a person, so one who has studied 
the features of animals can draw from them a cor- 
rect conclusion as to their mental state.” 

*Do you mean to say that by noting the expression 
in the eye of a horse, you can tell whether or not it is 
diseased, and the character of its ailment, if it has 
any?” asked the Star. 

“Yes and no,” was the reply. “I can tell whether 
or not the beast is suffering, but I cannot tell the 
cause. A further examination is necessary to ascer- 
tain that. 

“For example: Last year 1 saw a horse that, by 
the expression of its eye, told me that it was suffering 
acute pain. I called the attention of the gentleman 
who was with me to the circumstance, and, as the 
driver was then absent, we waited for him to appear 
and start the horse to work, as the law requires us to 
see an act which will constitute a legal cruelty before 
we can make complaint. 

“As soon as he had started the cart, I stopped him 
and made an examination. I looked at the shoeing 

| of the horse; I looked at the harness; I looked for 
swellings, but could find nothing. Still there was an 
expression of pain staring through the eyes of the 
animal, and I was baffled at first, for I knew the horse 
was suffering. At last I pulled aside the heavy fore- 
lock, and there I discovered a cloth, stiff and caked 
with blood and pus, which had issued from a wound 
across the forehead, given by a blow with a club. 

“So you see now what I mean by speaking of the 
expression of the eye conveying to an observer the 
condition of the horse.”"— Washington Star. 








+» 
THE BEDOUIN. 


The great bulk of El Mahdi’s forces, and the most 
formidable adversaries the British have to encounter 
in the Egyptian campaigns, are Arab tribes known as 
Bedouins, or Bedaween. Their total number is sup- 
posed to be about halfa million. They are all Mo- 
hammedans, but their mode of life prevents their giv- 
ing much attention to the minor practices of their 
religion. Mr. Colston, in a recent number of the 
Century, in describing these people, says: 


settlements in exchange for the surplus of his flocks 
and the skins and charcoal that he prepares for sale. 
His camels yield him an abundance of excellent milk, 
and he could live on that alone and its various prepa- 
rations. 

He needs but little meat, which is supplied by his 
sheep and goats, with an occasional camel for some 
great feast. Those who live in more favored regions 
breed horses and cattle also. The desert grasses sup- 
ply him with mats for his tents, and the trees with 
pack-saddles, ropes, and tan-bark. His water and 

i in goat-skins; his drinking-vessels 
are gourds and grass-woven bowls, which hold water 
tly. 

ed enough to appreciate the value of money 














Civiliz 
and a few articles of European manufacture, he wants 
little else than long, straight, and broad double-edged 
sword-blades of German or Spanish make, to which 
he adapts handles and scabbards of his own contriv- 
ance. <A few possess flint-lock muskets and double- 
barrel guns. All carry lances made in the country, 
whose iron or copper heads are generally barbed with 
such cruel ingenuity that it is impossible to extract 
them from a wound without the most horrible lacera- 
tion. 

——@r-—— 


For the Companion. 


IN MID-OCEAN. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! 

The passengers follow and go, 
Treading the weary dee 
With se change or check 

In the swing of the to and fro. 


And I think as [doze and dream 
In the cabin down below, 

And hear their footfalls sound, 

That just in the self-same round 
The thoughts of the ages flow, 









Tramp! tramp! tramp! 

*Tis so.—and “twas ever so! 
Still in the same old track 
Forward a little and back, 

In the ruts of the Long-Ago. 


But still, for ever on 

Through wild waves dashing free 
With calm resistless force 
The vessel keeps its course 

Over the yielding sea, 





For Fate, the Engineer, 
Controls without end 
The Ship of Progress s 
Heedless of stormy gal 

And keeps the track forever, 
CHARLES MACKAY. 








—_———_+@>— - 


“THAT HIGH HALL.” | 
Dr. Charles Mackay, in an article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, adds another incident to the many 
well-known illustrations that poetry is not true histo- 
ry, and is not to be received as such. In treating of 
the famous ball at Brussels on the night before W ater- 
loo, the description of which by Byron in “Childe 
Harold” is held to be one of the masterpieces of 
poetry, he says: 


As Lord William Lennox was at a breakfast-party, 
I took the opportunity tg ask him a question with 
regard to a disputed point. I had lately visited Brus- 
sels, the city in which I had passed my schoolboy 
days, and which was consequently endeared to my 
mind by many youthful associations. 

The mother of Lord William, the beautiful Duch- 
ess of Richmond, had given a great ball on the night 
preceding the battle of Waterloo, in June, 1815, at 
which Lord William, then in his sixteenth year, was 
present. Every lover of poetry will remember the 
splendid description of this ball and of the subsequent 
battle, which occurs in the third canto of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold.” 

The passage is unsurpassed in any language for the 
vigor, the picturesqueness, and the magnilicence of 
its thought and diction, and in its relation to one of 
the most stupendous events in modern history : 





“There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 

Her beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like the ris- 

ing knell.” 
It has been generally asserted and believed that 
the ball was given by the Duchess in the grand hall 
of the stately Hotel de Ville in the Grande Place, and 
when in Brussels I heard the assertion repeated by 
many people, though denied by others. 
One old citizen, who remembered the battle well, 
affirmed it to have been at the — de Ville, which 
he saw brilliantly lighted up for the occasion, and 
passed among the crowd of equipages that tilled the 
Grande Place, when setting down and taking up the 
ladies who graced the assembly with their presence. 
Another equally old and trustworthy inhabitant 
declared that to his personal knowledge the ball was 
iven in the “Palais d’Aes,” a large building that ad- 
joins the palace of the King of the Belgians, and is 
now used as a barrack; while a third affirmed it to 
have been held in the handsome hotel adjoining the 
Chamber of Deputies, which was Sesmuevey occupied 
by Sir Charles Bagot, the British Ambassador to 
Brussels and the Hague in 1830. Thinking there could 
be no better authority than one who was present on 
the occasion,—one, moreover, who was so nearly al- 
lied to the giver of the entertainment,—I asked Lord 
William to decide the point. 

He replied at once that all these assertions were 
unfounded. His father, the Duke, took a large house 
in a back street called the “Rue de la Blanchisseri”’ 
(street of the laundry), abutting on the boulevard 
opposite the present Botanic Garden, and that the 
ball took place in the not extraordinarily spacious 
drawing-room of that mansion. He said, moreover, 
that the lines,— 

“Within the windowed niche af 


Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain, 






that high hall 


conveyed an idea of magnitude which the so-called 
“high hall” did not in reality possess. 


—~or 
EXASPERATED EXAMINERS, 


Some examiners are stern in manner and harsh in 
questioning. Their aim seems to be that of making 
the student’s ignorance apparent rather than his 
knowledge. One of his class, while examining a 
medical student, asked him what he would prescribe 
in order to produce copious perspiration in a patient. 
“I'd make him try to pass an examination before 
you, sir,” was the humorous reply. 

Another rough-and-ready examiner, being exasper- 
ated at his failure to secure from a student a satisfac. 
tory answer as to the muscles of the arm, brusquely 
said,— 


the muscles I would put in action were I to kick 
you?” 
“Certainly, sir,” answered the student. “You would 





They are a fine-looking race, of medium height and 
very well-formed, with small hands and feet, and the 
arched instep of the Arab. In color they range from 
dark olive to deep chocolate; but their features are 
equal to the best European types. The girls and 
young women often have really beautiful faces and 
graceful forms, but they lose their beauty early and 

ecome hideous hags. 

The Bedouin is the most abstemious of men. His 
food is a little doura (a kind of grain) obtained from 


put in motion the flexors and extensors of my arms.” 

There is, however, some excuse for examiners’ 
brusqueness who receive from students such answers 
as these, reported by a writer in Chambers’s Journal: 


“Ah! perhaps, sir, you could tell me the names of 





that it received its name because it was known as the 
‘tunny bone.’ ” 
The Latin name of the bone had evidently become 
contused in the student’s mind with the popular name 
given to the elbow, the nerve of which on being vio- 
lently struck, say against a piece of furniture, gives 
rise to the well-known sensation of “pins and nee. 
dies” in the arm and hand. 
Still more ludicrous was the confusion of ideas 
which beset a student who was questioned regarding 
the nature of the organ known as the pancreas, or 
“sweetbread,” which, as most readers know, is an 
organ situated near the stomach, and supplying a 
fluid of great use to the digestion of food. : 
The reply of this latter student was as follows 
“The sweetbread is called the Pancreas, being so 
named after the Midland Railway Station in Lon 
don!” 
Anything more extraordinary or ludicrous than the 
confusion of ideas as to the relation between St. Pan- 
cras Railway Station and an organ of the human 
body can hardly be conceived. 
On one occasion, a Professor, noticing that certain 
members of his class were inattentive during the lee- 
ture, suddenly arrested his flow of oratory, and ad- 
dressing one of the students, said,— 
“Pray, Mr. Johnston, what is your opinion of the 
position of the animals just described, in the created 
scale?” 
“Mr. Johnston” was forced to say that “really, he 
had no views whatever on the subject.” 
Whereupon, the Professor, turning to a second in- 
attentive student,—who had evidently not caught 
“Mr. Johnston’s” reply or its purport,—said,— 

“Mr. Smith, what is your opinion of the position of 
these animals in the classified series?” 
“© sir,” replied the innocent Smith, “my opinions 
exactly coincide with those just expressed so lucidly 
and clearly by Mr. Johnston!” : 















MIND-TELEGRAPRY., 


From time to time there are instances recorded of 
“presentiments” that have been justified by the sub- 
sequent facts. If, however, a persou should compare 
the number of presentiments which have sounded a 
false alarm with the few that did announce an ap- 
proaching danger, he would be a skeptic as to their 
value as prophecies of impending evil. Yet the few 
which really are prophetic suggest that there may be 
a mysterious connection between mind and mind, so 
subtle as to elude our philosophy. A writer in Cham- 
bers’s Journal mentions an instance of “presenti- 
ment,” or, as he calls it, mind-telegraphy. He says: 


The wife of the writer has a cousin, a lady of ex- 
tremely nervous and excitable nature, who many 
years ago Was staying with her husband for the sea- 
son in apartments near Hyde Park. 
The landlady was a middle-aged woman, appar- 
ently a widow; at any rate, she dressed in black, and 
no one who could in any way be regarded as a land- 
lord was ever visible. 
Indeed, except the husband of my wife’s cousin and 
a lad who did odd jobs about the house, there was not 
one of the male sex upon the premises. 
For some wee no untoward incident of any kind 
happened; the season progressed merrily, and my 
wife’s relatives, whom I may call Mr. and Mrs. W—, 
enjoyed the round of London gayeties without stint. 
One evening, however, Mrs. W was dressing to 
go to the opera. She was alone in the chamber—her 
husband having, with the superior celerity that per- 
tains to the masculine toilet, completed his attire and 
descended to the drawing-room. 
To use her own words: “A strange sensation of ter 
ror came over me. For some moments I could not 
define the feeling; by degrees it appeared to assume 
shape and concentration. I rushed to the door, and 
opening it, called loudly down the stairs for my hus 
band. He came up in alarm. 
“«*Alfred,’ I cried, as I re-entered the bedroom upon 
seeing him approach, ‘bolt the door! quick! quick!’ 
“*Why, my dear! What-is the matter?’ was his 
very natural question. 
‘Bolt the door; see that it is fast,’ I rejoined, 
almost fainting with the weight of dread at my heart. 
‘There is a madman in the house!’ 
“Of course Alfred ridiculed my fears, ascribing 
them to hysteria, over-fatigue, and all the other 
sources from which I am aware a good many femi- 
nine whims take their origin—at all events in the es- 
timation of the sterner sex. 
“But, although soothed by my husband’s presence, 
I was not to be ridiculed out of the intense and. vivid 
consciousness which seemed to possess me, that there 
was a lunatic beneath the same roof as myself. 
“We went to the opera, and returned in due course. 
No tragedy occurred, nor was there any episode of an 
unusual nature. 
“But the next morning I heard a cab drive to the 
door, and saw that it was entered by a gentleman 
whom I had never seen before. 
“IT asked one of the domestics who the gentleman 
was; and then learned that our landlady was not a 
widow, but that her husband was in —— Asylum. 
“From time to time, during lucid intervals, he was 
permitted to return home for a brief visit of a day or 
so’s duration; and he had paid such a visit the pre- 
vious afternoon!” 











ial pe cicenttsintince 
BEAUTY OF STYLE. 

Young wiiters are anxious to acquire beauty of 
style. They should know that no rules ean be given 
for its acquisition. It is the result of the training of 
the special power of the individual. The study of 
great authors will avail much. 

Dr. Johnson told those who would attain to an 
English style to give their days and nights to the vol- 
umes of Addison. 


Charles Kingsley, in advising the reading of great 
authors, says: ‘* Bathe your spirit in their noble 
thoughts, as in May-dew; and feel thereby, if but for 
an hour, more fair.” An English writer suggests 
that young writers would be better able to see and 
feel truth themselves, and to make others see and feel 
it too, if they would analyze the special beauties of 
great authors. He says: ‘“‘Acquaint yourself with 
Shakespeare ; study his marvellous creations, his sub- 
lime thoughts, his great and varied powers of expres- 
sion. 

“Take down your De Quincey, and learn the re- 
sources of your motber-tongue. 

“Compare Hazlitt’s clear, cool, and somewhat hard 
English with the delicate grace and humor of Charles 
Lamb, or with the earnestness and enthusiasm, the 
manly vigor, and the tenderness no less manly, of 
Charles Kingsley and Dr. John Brown. Study Ma- 








rhe style of these men is not the expres 
mind merely, but of the whole character. So is it al- 
yay It rests, therefore, in a great measure with 
ves whether our style shell be good or bad. 
“The permanence of our work 1s almost entirely de 
pendent upon the quality of the style. What we say 
may be very valuablc; but unless we say it as well as 
it can be said, a day will come when some one else 
will say it better, and our work will be superseded.” 
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LApDY—I want some assistance in relieving an un- 

fortunate man. Old Gentleman—My dear madam, 

when it comes to relieving an unfortunate man, you 

don’t require any assistance. You are fully equal to 
the emergency. 


A Goop example of the manner in which students 





A student in a class of physiology, on being asked 

to describe the bones of the 
| of his reply, that the bone of the upper arm (named 
| humerus in anatomy) “was called the humorous, and 





m, stated, in the course | 


who “in” for several subjects at the same time 
get their ideas mixed, is that of the youth who, hav 
ing to answer the question, “‘Who was Esau?” re- 
| plied, ‘Esau was’a man who wrote fables, and sold 
| the copyright for a bottle of potash.” 
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| first corner round which they turned. By-and-by, 
| tired of the silence and the speed, she pulled the 
cloak with one little hand, and looking up, and 
said,— 

“Mamma, don't go s 
mamma ?” 

Poor little Nell! How frightened she was! 

The strange woman looked down at her and 
said, **What do you want, child ?” She didn’t look 
the least bit like the dear mamma. She looked 
cross, and her voice was harsh. 

“T los’ my mamma. I thought you ’s my mam- 
ma!” cried Nell. 

‘*Was she at the milliner’s ? Go back and you'll 
find her. That’s the store, around the corner,’- 
and off went that unkind woman, leaving the little 
country child all alone on the sidewalk. 

Nell was quite bewildered. When she was with 
mamma, she had not noticed the noise, but now 
all at once strange men and horses and carts 
seemed rushing after her from every direction. 
Tears came into her eyes, and when she bravely 
brushed them away she could not tell which was 
the corner where mamma was. All the corners 
looked just alike. So the lost child started just 
the wrong way. 

Soon she came to a crossing and stopped again. 
Suddenly a gentleman, who was hurrying past, 
bent over her, and said kindly ,— 

“Little girl, where are you going? 
lost ?”” 

“T want my mamma,” sobbed Nell; and sure 
enough, there she came behind them, running, yes, 
running through the city street, and when the gen- 
tleman heard Nell’s cry of joy, and saw her mam- 
ma’s face, he smiled, lifted his hat and went on. 
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For the Companion. 


TO OUR BABY. 


April brought you to us, dear, 

April, with its sun and showers, 

April, with its dainty flowers, 

April, with its strong young breeze, 

Whispering through the leafless trees : 
“Now the dreary Winter’s done, 

Now comes Spring with flowers and sun.” 

So upon an April morn 

Our dear baby-girl was born. 

Quickly flew the days away, 

Came the “‘merrie month of May.” 

Cool fair morning, sunny noon, 

Welcomed in the month of June. 


Soft we sang the lullaby 
Through the long days of July. 


Flowers drooped and pined away 


In the heated August day. Aren’t you 
Raindrops falling low and clear, 


Breathed aloud, ‘‘September’s here.” 
Leaves grew purple, red and gold, 
As October days were told, 

And each day much shorter grew 

As November by us flew. 








Low and sweet the anthem rings 
To the day December brings. 


Ol! how tightly those littie arms clung around 
her neck! Mamma carried her back to the mil- | 
liner’s, and into the quiet back room where the | 
trimmers were at work, but still Nell could not, 
speak one word. She only cried and cried and | 
clasped her mamma’s neck. 

Then what do you think they did? Why! they | 
got into the *bus and rode back to the station, and | 
took the first train home. 

They left all the rest of the shopping, and the | 
promised lunch in the Vienna Bakery. 

But they had bought the hat. 

If you ask Nell how she likes to go shopping, 
she will say,— 

“It’s no fun, but I know my mamma is the 
beautifullest lady in Chicago!” 

Eien Soute CARHARTT. | 
+r - 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“Did you look at the sun, yesterday, Freddy ?” 
said Anna to a little four-year-old caller, the day 
after the eclipse. “Yes, and a piece of it was 
tooked out.” —_— 

Little Helen was taking a sail in a steam-boat. 
All at once the steam was let off. 

“Oh!” said Helen, “they ought not to do that, 
it will make it too hot for the fishes.” 


There was unexpected company in the parlor. 
Edna ran out to tell Ralph of the arrival. “Now, 
Ralph,” she said, “tyou must be very polite; when 
anybody speaks to you, you must say yes’m; an’ 
when they don’t speak to you, you must say, 
no’s’m.”" 





| 








White and cold the snowdrifts 
lay— 

January passed away. 

Colder still the sharp winds 
blew— 

February days were few. 

Birds again began to sing; 

March had come and with it 
Spring. 





Clouds are bright in April sky; 
Summer’s coming by-and-by. 


And these twelve months make 
the year 

That we’ve loved you, baby 
dear. 





Foor Kitties. 


Ome om m y Lap, tao om the floor 


Q nd one and L wo moa Ke 


| stanza by letters, which are 









UTS TO CRACK, 


oy 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3 
BURIED GEM. 


The name of the gem may be spelled, from each 
buried in proper order. 
The two gems are considered by the Poles appropri- 
i= oy an engagement ring given upon a birthday in 
Apri 
“My love grown cold? 
Nay, I'll be bold,” 
So said a Polish youth, 
“Fourth month, you say, 
Has your birthday ? 
This ring shall prove my truth. 


‘And sapphires blue 
I'll give to you, 

To show that I repent; 
Adding a gem 
Outshining them, 

To plead me innocent.” 


LILIAN PAYSon. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of sixty letters, is a couplet 
from a poem relating to a well-known historical 
event, that occurred on April 18, 1775. 


The 3, 2, 1, 5, 6, 4, is mute. 
The 9, 10, 11, 7, 16, 15, 8, is part of a house. 











The 33, 32, 54, 12, 20, is foolishness. 

The 17, 13, 19 14, is a serpent. 

The 18, 30, 35, 34, is nothing. 

The 238, 24) 2 25, 26,27, 21, 51, is a large 
boat. 


The 47, 46, 45, 48, is dismal. 
37 





The 28 38, 39, is moist. 
The 43, 36, 4, 31, is to inherit. 
The 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 40, 44, is 


humble. 
The 49, 52, 50, is a foolish child. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
A FRACTIONAL PUZZLE. 


One- seventh of manhood, one-eighth 
of nobility, 

Two-ninths of greatness, one-eighth 
of humility, 

Two-eighths of humanity, one-ninth 
of clearness, 
One-sixth of genius, 

queerness, 
One-seventh of justice, 


one-ninth of 


one-fifth of 


> vigor, 
f ‘ Two-tenths of gentleness,—nothing of 
For the Companion, rigor. 


HOW NELL WENT SHOP- 
PING 


Nell went to town on the nine 
o'clock train, but she didn’t go 
alone. Nell was only four years 
old. Her mamma was going shop- 
ping,—going to buy a hat for her, 
and cambrie for dresses, gingham 
for aprons, buttons, ribbons, stock- 
ings,—almost everything was to be 
for that little girl. No wonder she 
was delighted to go and help. 

“Now listen, my dear,” said mam- 
ma, as the train was moving into 
the station; ‘“‘whatever I am doing, 
wherever we go, you must keep 
close to me.” 

“Course I will,” said Nell stoutly, 
and she surely meant to do it. But 
this is what happened. 

First of all they went to the mil- 
liner’s on State Street. The big shop 








three — 
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ls Kitty Scott — 








was crowded with ladies and chil- 

dren, for the warm, bright days of spring had | 
come, and everybody and everybody’s little girl | 
must have a new hat. There were piles of hats, | 
and glass cases full of lovely flowers and feathers | 
and birds and ribbons. 

All the clerks were very busy. By-and-by one 
came to wait upon them, and Nell’s hat was bought 
and wrapped in a brown paper with pictures on it. 
Then mamma rose,— with them, and had great fun with bean-bags. 

“Oh, I want to select some ribbons,” she said. Mamma took a piece of strong, coarse netting, 

“Just step this way, if you please,” said the | which lay in her work-basket, and sewed it into a | 
clerk. jbag. Bettie thought it nicer than those the boys 

Mamma glanced at Nell. She was watching had, for when she went to put the beans in it they | 
two little girls who were buying their own hats; | showed through. 
so she stepped across to the ribbon counter. One| When mamma sewed it up she went out to play 
moment later she looked around. Nell was not 
there! She hurried from one end of the shop to 
the other—no! She looked behind the counters, 
ran to the door and gazed up and down the street 
—no such child was in sight. 

“She must have gone into the trimming-room,” 
said the clerk, and with fast-beating heart mamma 
hastened back again. Everybody looked sorry | 
when they heard that a little girl was lost. But 
she was truly gone! 

Now where do you suppose Nell was ? 


For the Companion. 
BETTIE’S BEAN-BAG. 


“Please make me a bean-bag, mamma ?” 
Bettie’s brothers had a small gymnasium in 
which some of the neighbors’ boys came to play 


| 





{than a ball, for it was easier to catch, and never 
hurt her hands. 

“T do hope every mamma makes a bean-bag for 
| her little girl,” she said to herself. 


| freely about the garden-paths and the dusty 
| porches. Bettie made up her mind it wanted wash- 
| ing, so she laid it under the pump, and gave it a 


| improved, and set it carefully away to dry. 

Just as her mamma turned away, another lady, “And I’ll wash all the boys’ bags,” she said. 
who wore a black silk dress and long cloak, just | “What a kind little sister they'll think I am!” 
like her mamma’s, started towards the door. Nell | No one saw her as she brought them all by 
saw the dress going, and didn’t look up to see |turns, and gave them a thorough shower-bath, 
what woman was wearing it. So, with her eyes | then carried them back to the gymnasium, and 
still lingering on those wonderful little girls, she | piled them up as she had found them. 
followed a stranger out of the shop. She walked The next day she went for her bag—but what 
pretty fast, and Nell thought, “Mamma has to | | had happened to it ? 
hurry; she have so much things to buy for me! | It seemed so crowded full of beans that it was 
Wonder when she’ll buy the candy !” | as hard as a ball. 

And all the while she kept close to that black | ‘Laws, chile!” said old Dinah, with a smile at 
dress and cloak, but her eyes were on show-win- | her little dismayed face; ‘‘don’t-yer know beans’ll 
dows, or the lame boy, or the fruit-stand on the ! allus swell when yer wets ’em ?” 





with it, and found it very nice indeed, much nicer | 


It got dirty very soon, though, with being flung 


| good soaking. She thought it looked very much | 





that's me 


Now add together these fractions few, 
To make a man most great, most true; 
“Makes more than one,” say you, as 
you scan? 
Ah! he was more than a common man. 
Born February 12, 1809. Assassi- 
nated April 14, 1865. B.C. DB. 


4. 
HIDDEN PUZZLE. 


In each of the following sentences is 
hidden the name of a mythological 
person or place, and in each sentence 
is also contained an explanation or 
definition of the hidden word. 

I am monotonously searching 
through these dusty tomes in hopes of 
finding some oracle on the subject. 

2. That hostile Indian stood on a 
promontory, looking down on us. 

3. The way was thorny and rough, 
and to crown the disasters of the day 
a thunderstorm came up, and we were 
thoroughly drenched. 

4. The children themselves are the 
fairy sprites that haunt our homes. 

5. The rising tumult, the bitter 
strife, the unholy war, allsprang from 
a small beginning. 

6. We sent her messages by that 
w — «| messenger, the telegraph. 

That pan, Dora, is like the vase 
of. a fabled maiden ; if you take off the 
lid, there will be trouble. 


| 


“Is it all spoiled?” asked Bettie, looking rue- | 


fully at it. 
| ‘Mebbe dey’ll shrink if yer dries it, but meble 
| not.” 
Bettie laid it on the piazza in the bright sun- 
| shine, and went to see what her little brother Ray 
was so very busy about on the lawn. 
“Way mow gass,” he said, working very hard 
to push his mother’s carpet-sweeper over the green 
| turf. 

She tried to help him for a while, but it did not 
seem to mow well, so she went back to look after 
her bean-bag. It was harder than ever, and she 
flung it away and forgot all about it. 

Two or three days later, the boys came to have 
| a jolly bean-bag fight,” as they called it. A great 
cry went up from the gymnasium. 

“Hello! What in the world’s the matter with 
our bean-bags ?” 
| ]—washed ’em,” said Bettie, looking very pen- 
itent as the damp, mouldy, solid things were 
, brought out. 

Mamma laughed very heartily, but not a boy 
| laughed until she had promised to make a dozen 
| new ones. 

‘“‘What are those coarse-looking leaves growing 
among the clematis-vines ?” asked mamma, about 
a month later. 

“]’ll see,” said papa. ‘Bean leaves,” he said, 
going nearer. “But how could they have got here ? 
I'll root them out.” 


thick sweet-briar bush. 
“This seems to be the root of the matter,” he | 
said, bringing out a square muddy mass from | 
which bean-vines were growing. 
“It’s my bean-bag!” cried Bettie. 





L. D. 





He hunted about the foot of the trellis, behind a | 


5. 








CHARADE. 
My first is ever exalted; 
My second the children stride; 
My whole is a village of England, 
Where a famous poet died. 
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The Subse ription Price of the COMPANION is 
-75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can Commence at any time during ths 


year. 

The € ompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment forthe Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO} 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
posse asters are required to register letters when- 

ev squested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver to usinaletter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. : 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

rive the name of the Post-oflice to which | 
ris sent. Your name cannot be found on 

P »ks unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
yet paper shows to what time your subscription is 












vrke 
The re ourts have decided that all subseribers to news- 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters t ylishers should be addressed to PER- | 

RY M & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 








For the Companion. 


NOT YET SAFE. 





We are coming to understand better the character 
of the contagions to which most infectious diseases | 
We have learned that they are, in the main, | 
| 


are due. 
living organisms, which, from without, find their way 
into the system, where they multiply in prodigious 
numbers, and are then thrown out to multiply again 
in congenial filth, whence they find their deadly way 
back into the hifman system. Wemore fully compre 
hend the relation of cleanliness and ventilation to | 
health. We are being at more pains and cost to se- 
cure pure drinking water. We are adopting better 
methods and measures for the safer disposal of our 
sewage. 

This is all well and hopeful, but important sources 
of danger remain. 

One is the ignorance, 
lect of plumbers. A large part of the plumbing is 
far from scientific and effective. The owner knows 
little difference between good work and bad, and 
many a plumber knows as little. Besides, the job is 
largely out of sight. Many a cellar floor in our first 
class dwellings covers a cesspool formed from leak 
age, for which the latter is responsible. We often 
hire a good plumber, who does his work, without ade 
quate supervision, through an incompetent hand. In 
one of the finest mansions in Maryland, in which the 
plumbing was supposed to be looked after with un- 
wonted care, and was inspected monthly, 
‘ diseases compelled a more searching investigation, 
when it was found that one of the drain-pipes had 


carelessness, or wicked neg- 


deadly accumulations of years. 

A still greater source of danger is the carelessness 
of the friends of the sick, Mates are allowed to visit 
the sick chamber. Older persons come freely to the 
house, regardless of the fuct that the poison often 
fills it. In many cases neither ventilation nor disin- 
fection is looked after. The young convalescents are 
permitted to play again free ly with their companions, 
or to return to school, or are sent to homes in the 
country, either without being duly disinfected,—espe- 
cially in their hair,—or even before they have passed 
the point when they can directly communicate the 
disease. Members of the family often go, without 
any precaution, from the sick room into other fami- 
lies, or to their places of business, and mingle with 
their shop-mates. 


either are thought to be harmless, or their nature is | 


not recognized. Now the mildest forms can give rise 
to the most virulent. 


lic sentiment than is now attempted. 


— + 
EGYPTIAN CAT-BOYS, 


feel such a horror at the id 





using a cat. 
and embalmed eats are found in great num- 
The notion of mod. 


in Egypt; 
bers in the tombs and pyramids. 


‘ even while living, enter into cats, that wander abou 
at night in search of food. 
following curious incident : 


“I, who never quaked before, had a touch of it ¢ 
few mornings ago. 
tea, and four or tive men were present, when a ca 
came to the door. I called ‘Bis! Bis!’ and offerec 
milk; but puss, after looking at us, ran away. 

“*Well dost thou, lady,’ said a quiet, sensible man 
a merchant here (Thebes), ‘to be kind to the cat, fo 
I dare say he gets little enough at home; 
~00rF Than, 


Yussuf, because his tcllow-twin, Ismassu, is with hi 
uncle at Negadeh.’ 
“*What! 
eat?’ I gasped. 
“*To be sure; 


cats at night, if they go to sleep hungry; and thei 
own bodies lie at home like dead, meanwhile, but n 
one must touch them, or they would die. When the 







own boy, Achmet, does it.’ 
« ‘Ho, Achmet!’ I called. 









| the noisome smell of sulphuretted hydrogen gratified ; Cough medic ine in the world, 
| and pleased. 


| took her back to days when, quietly happy, she seemed 


addressing a Sunday School or a Convention. | 
| He was called on to make “a few brief re- | FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


infectious | 


fallen out of its place, and beneath the floor were the | 


Another danger is from attacks so mild that they | 


It is plain that, if we would stamp out infectious 
diseases, much more is to be done by law and by pub- 


Lady Duff-Gordon, whose long residence in Egypt 
has given her a great familiarity with the manners, 
customs, and superstitions of that country, shows, in | rather than to be taken up. 
a letter to Macmillan’s Magazine, why the Egyptians 
1 of killing or even ill- 
In ancient times, the eat was worshipped | 


ern Egyptians seems to be that the souls of twins, 


Lady Gordon relates the | 


was sitting quietly drinking 


his father, 
cannot cook for his children every day. 
rhat is Alee Nasseeree’s boy, Yussuf; it must be 
my butcher-boy, who brings the meat—a | 


; and he knows well where to look for | reme mber, the next time you must tell me something 
abit of good cookery, you see. All twins go out as | of what he says, or you will have to be punished.” 


grow up to ten or twelve they leave it off; why, your 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are excellent for | 
the relief of a Cough or Sore Throat. 25 cts. a box. [Adv. 


‘Tam not a twin. + 


“Achmet appears. ‘Boy, don’t you go out as a cat 
at night?’ 

***No,’ said Achmet, tranquilly. 
My sister’s sons do.’ 

“Ti inquired if people were not afraid of such cats. 
‘No, there 1s no fear; they only eat a little of the 

ec win ry, but if you beat them, they tell their parents 
next day, ‘so-and-so beat me in his house last night,’ 
and show their bruises. No, they are not afreets ; 
they are beni Adam. Only twins do it, and if you 
give them a sort of onion-broth and some milk the — 
tirs t thing when they are born, they don’t do it at | 


For 50 years Cutler Bros’., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs, is without a peer.[Adv. 
- ——— 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is purely vegetable; is pleas- 
ant to take. 100 Doses One Dollar. [Adr, 





If we could only be persuaded that the felines which 
so unpleasantly disturb our nightly repose were boys 
in disguise, it might spare our boot-jacks, but would 
be none the less provoking. 









An attractive book of 72 pages 
containing illustrations of some 


Sin ca 
of the finest residences in the 
ASSOCIATION OF ODORS. country. Itis a complete Manu- 
a al on the subject of Sanitary 
The sense of smell, by detecting bad odors, may en- e Heating and Ventilating. 


Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
52 &54UnionSt., - - Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
A Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 


able us to guard against danger to our health. It 
may also excite pleasurable emotions and recall the 
associations of younger days. 
“The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Pours back into my empty soul and frame 
The time when I remembered to have been 
Joyful and free from blame.” 
An instance is on record of a lawyer whose delight 
was to get within range of a farm-yard. And why? 
His childhood had been spent amid the sights, 
sounds, and scents that surround the farm-house ; and ing Co 
so the familiar ammoniacal exhalations carried him iz to C onsumption, / cures 
back to the green fields and rustic pleasures of his | [yore other medicines have failed, and is 
youthful home. 
The writer has himself met with an individual whom 























| extensively acknowledged as the best 














Pleasant to taste. 25 -» 50c., and $1 per bottle. If 
; His ———— w ro , many — neggeest | your druggist does not keep it, ask him to order it for you. 
days were spent as a student in a well-known chemi- | By ~ ~ 
cal laboratory, where certainly that smell prevailed | § ike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c. 
to an unusual extent. Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 
A French author tells us of a young lady who loved 
beyond all perfumes the smell of old books. 
Perhaps, with affectionate solicitude, she had been 
the constant attendant upon some old bookworm of a 
father or guardian, and hence the leathery mustiness 



























an Corn Remover 25c, kills corns & bunions. 
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|to recognize in the dusty tomes living and trusty 
| friends. 


ANTHONY’S 


Accident Insurance at Half-Rates. 


UNITED STATES 


, Mutual Accident 


ASSOCIATION, 
320 and 322 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Largest and Best in the World! 


HALF MILLION OF LOSSES PAID, 


No Valid Claims Contested or Unpaid. 





$5,000 Accident Insurance, with $25 weekly in- 


demnity, costs about $13 a year. 


$10,000, with $50 weekly indemnity, at propor- 


tionate rates. 
Membership fee, $5 for each $5,000 insurance. 
Write for Circular and Application Blanks. 
Mention the COMPANION. 


CHARLES B. PEET, President. 


As premiums to those sending 
*Premivsubseribers to. | SAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 





Many a person sick in the city has been carried 
back to the simple days of youth by the odor of ap- 
ple-blossoms. The past comes back again in the odors 
that live in memory. 


Photographic Bulletin, 


EDITED BY 
Prof. C, F, CHANDLER, Ph.D., LL.D, 


* For Premium List and Catalogue, 
apply to 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

591 Broadway, New York v York City. 
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LINGUISTIC MISTAKES. 

An old resident of Stepford, who has gone to his 
reward, and left a pleasant fremory behind him, was 
notorious for his laughable linguistic mistakes. He 
was amusing in his choice of phrafes, especially when | — 











TATEN ISLAND 





> Was once 
marks” at a Sunday School Concert. The subject, il- Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York, 
lustrated by different texts of Seripture, was the BRANCH ( (= BROADWAY, near 23th St., new YORK. 
weapons of Christian warfare. It was a topic suited | — a ioe slg & BROOKLYN ADELPHIA 
to old M.’s temper, and, waxing eloquent over the pan- oN EAC i REF YELPHIA, 
oply of the church militant, he closed with the follow- OFFICES | \ SN. CHARLES DEREET. BALTIMORE, 
ing peroration : NO AGENCIES. 

‘And so, children, when you go out to fight the | | Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
devil, march right up to him boldly, with the sword | Zadies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
in one hand, the shield in the other, and the breast- 











of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
plate of righteousness on your foreheads!” without ripping. 

Even this was surpassed by a temperance speech he — Gentlemen *s Gi soon cleane ned an d whole, 
delivered at a meeting where an audience was dull, an ae hades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
and the speakers uninteresting. M., seeing that there E mploying the best attainable skill and most approved 
Was no enthusiasm, rose with a strong purpose to stir appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
the age up. Said he: ment of our business, we can contidently promise the | 

. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens. We seem to best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, | 
he I: wc dine in enthusiasm at this meeting. We need Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
more animation, sir, more zeal for the cause, more we iTS juyted PAEWS SoD nina 
devotedness to the great question of saving drunkards. | 5° an@ 7 John Street, New York 
We need more earnestness, Mr. Chairn nn, more life, aa : 


more—more—in short—more ardent spi 
That woke up the meeting, and there w as no want 


= Le PAGE'S 


of animation, certainly for the next few moments. 
Is 7 LIQ 


»*y Pullman Palace Car Co.. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 
7 mechanics throughout the world,for 
ail kinds of fine work onWood, Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDALat world’s 


Ex’bn, London, 1883, Pronounced the 


eeerciad STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
f Amateurs.€ in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture,Glass,China 
and Bric-a-Brac. By mail, 25 cts. 


READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this advertisement 
1e. and get him to write on his business card if he does not 

| “What dat?” asked the disciple of Walton, as he | keep LePage’s Glue, then send the card to us with 10 cts, 
we nt to pic k up his rod. to pay post: a we will send to the dealer two sam- 
‘Why, your jumping iy to save that boy.’ ples, one fc rand one for you. This offer is good for 














HE HAD THE BAIT, 
Human nature is swayed by mixed motives. Even 
an act that appears disinterested may be prompted by 
| selfishness. An amusing illustration of this fact is 
given in the following anecdote . 











An aged negro sat on one of the old wharves at Sa- 
lem, fishing. A colored boy was sitting beside him, 
eagerly watching the bob as it danced up and down 

| sudde ‘nly the bob went under. The boy in his excite- 
ment leaned so far over the e dge of the wharf that he 
lost his balance and fell into the watc~. 

Instantly the old man dropped his tishing-pole and 
jumped into the water for the boy, and after a good 
deal of splashing and sputtering, with the help of sev- 
eral men on the wharf, both were hauled out, gasping 
for breath. 

One of the men who had helped them expressed 

| his admiration for the negro’s courage. 
| “That was a brave deed of yours, my man,” said 









PRACTICAL 


POULTRY- 
KEEPING 


Fourth edition. 


An Illustrated Book 
on Poultry. 


= HOW TO BREED AND 
MANAGE 


Hens, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese, 
FOR EGGS, MARKET AND EXHIBITION. 


Plates Showing the Fowls in Colors. 





Plans and Diagrams cf Poultry Houses, large and 


small. Diseases and their Remedies. A De- 
scription and History of all the Leading 
Varieties of Fowls, with Illustrations. 
Incubators: How to Make and 
Manage Them. Capons, and 
How to Produce Them. 


The book has many good testimonials of purchasers, 
and of such papers as the Farm and Fireside, Rural 
Home, and Gospel Banner. The New York Weekly 7rib- 
une says of it. “Itis just what every one needs who 
keeps a dozen fowls.”. The Poultry Messenger says: “It 
contains all that is valuable to the farmer or fancier for 
both pleasure and profit. One of its chapter Word 
to Beginners, is worth, to old and new, the full raise 
asked.” 

Sent by ms ail, with c atalogue and price ae of eggs, pa- 
per co ents: 3 copies, $1.20. Nicely bound in 
cloth, 75 cents, S copies, $1.25. “Postal note preferred. 
Stamps taken. Address 


G. M. T. JOHNSON, 
Box 10, BINGHAMTON, 


N. B.—I send eggs of Choice Poultry to all parts of the 
United States and Canada with perfect success. I sell 
the Perfect Hate he rand Brooder, 








N. Y. 
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Pricelist sent free. Mention this paper. Boston, Mass. 
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| “Dat boy! Tdoan keer nuffin fer him! But he got | One inomth only. “RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass, 











| all de bait in his pocket!" 
An enthusiastic fisherman will, we are sure, appre- 
| ciate the force and grim humor of that reply. 


ome ~~ 


TWO VIEWS. 

| The children of the poor who roam the streets need 
| something more than instruction in the three “R’s.” 
They should be cared for by others than the “truant 
officer.” They need training to a higher life than 
that which the school gives them—to be taken in 
Several years ago John 
Leech published a picture in Punch, which set forth 
| this idea: 





| “Beggars ought not to be encouraged,” says the Bar- 
jonet to his little daughter Adeline, who is pitying 
| beggar childre n beneath the window. They have no | 
| business there; it is contrary to law; and [ am sur- 
prised that the ‘polie eman does not take them up.” 
| ‘Puke them up, papa!” says Adeline, the phrase 
producing an association of ideas in her youthful 
mind. “Dr. Goodman said in his sermon that we 
ought to take poor people in!” 


t 


i 
t ee 
1 SHE REMEMBERED. 


,| Whenachild is questioned about that with which 
r | it is imperfectly acquainted, it not unfrequently gives 
an amusing answer: | 
“Well, my child,” said a father to his little daugh- 
* | ter, after she had been to chure h, ‘what do you re- 
member of all the preacher said?” 
“Nothing,” was the timid reply. 
“Nothing!” he exclaimed in a severe tone. 





“Now, 


r | Next Sunday, the child came home with her eyes all 
o | wild with exe itement. “I remember something to- 
y | day, papa,’ thao | cried eagerly. 

“Tam very glad of it,” said her father. 
he say?” 

**He said, ‘A collection will now be made!’” 


Copyrighted. 
beauty, see our offer in this paper, April 9th. All 
“What did Large Illustrated Catalogue of ALL THE B 
. handsomely illustrated, artistic, of particular interest to all lovers of choice adh 


pay Hestage wares F. R. PIERSO 





THE GOV ONIID VIS OF JADA, 


The most beautiful of all _ Lilies! 
This magnificent flower should be in 
the garden of every reader of the 
YoutTn’s COMPANION, whether in city. or 
country. It should be in the smallest garden. 
and no collection of the rarest_and choice 
exoties is complete without it. 
sensation waerey er seen, 
BEAUTY! SUCC AA EVER 

Vv CAN T FAIL TO GIVE 
SATISF. ACTION! ! . If a flower ever mer- 
ited the name of * ‘glorious,” this does and is 
well entitled to the name of “Queen” of lilies. 
It stands far above all other lilies, whether we 
regard its size, sweetness, or its exquisite ar- 
rangement of color. Itis perfectly vardy and 
blooms eve ry year, bearing from 5 to 20 flow- 
ers to a bulb, increasing from year to year. | 
flowers are from ten to twelvé inches across. 
composed of six delicate white, ivory-like 
petals, each being thickly studded with rich 
chocolate-crimson spots, having a bright gold- 
= band through the centre of each pet tal. 

he admiration of every beholder; 
ne description can do it justice. It has 
a delicious spicy fragrance, mingled with an 
“attar of roses*-like perfume. A few years 
ago bulbs sold for $5 each, and it was so pop- 

ular that the demand far exceeded the supp!’. 
even at that large price. Our importati n 
from Japan this season of these bulbs is 5° 
fine, on in order to induce every re nad 
er of the YOUTH’s COMPANION to secure 
this treasure, we offer fine, strong, healt!iy 
bulbs at so lowa price as to place a Mee <> 
the reach of all. We offer—1 bulb, 4 
$1; 10 for $3; 20 for $5. Sent tenho ‘fo H 
address in the U. 8. and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Get your friends to order with you # 
secure the low prices on large orders. 
Remember this is no untried _ novelty. 
It requires no more care than other plants. 
and is sure to do well. In order to make suc- 
cess certain, we send full instructions for 1s 
culture with each bulb sold. Nothing we sell 

ves such entire satisfaction as _this popular 
ower. If you ‘want a garden of rare 
urchasers will have sent ty in addition ovr 
SST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS, Very compicte, 
Sent to all others on 


man pO Box. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


LET US GO A-MAYING, 


Oh, let us go a-Maving, and all of us together! 
Oh, let us go a-Maying in the dear old woods! 
The earth is now rejoicing, all clad in tender verdure: 
And Spring, joyous Spring’s in her happiest of moods. 
Wildwood flowers are blossoming beautiful as ever; 
Let us forth tagather the m—driving back the years,— 
As in days of happy childhood, here within the w ildwood, 
We will laugh with Nature, and lose our griefs and 
fears. 


In sheltered, 
owers, 
Bloodroot, sweet arbutus, and pale anemone, 
Hepatica, and violets in all their fragrant beauty 
Aw — n to the woodlands,—to fie lds and w Sémtende 
ree 


sunny places, hide and bloom the early 


And hark! the birds are singing; all Nature is so joyful! 
Let us, too, be joyous these bright and sunny days; 
In woods and fieids *tis pleasant with spring-time birds 

and flowers, 
Then hie we gayly hither, singing merry lays. 


One — alone of sadness is mingled with our glad- 
of hose ‘who went a-Maying with us, /ong ag 

To-day | yes, we miss them—those dear Pi childish 
They'll never go a-Maying here again, we know. 


But let us go a-Maying, for they are nearer to us 
As here we are a-Maying in these dear old woods. 
Then let us go a-Maying, for all the earth is smilin, 
Spring, joyous Spring is in her happiest of mooc S. 


Wakefield, Mass. S.E.I. 
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For the Companion. 


HYDRAULIC MINING. 


“Come over to the placer long ’bout four o’clock ; 
we’re goin’ to hev a clean-up there, an’ I reckon 
it'll be a purty big one, ez we aint cleaned up now 
fer over two days.” 

I didn’t know what a clean-up was, but I knew 
too well the consequences of showing any “green- 
ness” in the Rocky Mountains to confess my ig- 
norance. When I had called a trail a path I had 
been laughed at as a “tenderfoot.” 

So I accepted the invitation without remark, and 
whenin the evening, I came down a winding Rocky 
Mountain road from the placer ground, I found my 
stock of knowledge largely increased. 

A “clean-up” is a process in the placer gold- 
diggings. 

A placer is a gravelly place by the side of a 
stream, or in a gulch, where the gold is found. 

In some localities miners extract the gold-dust 
from the earth and gravel by simply washing it in 
large pans. That is, they fill the pans with dirt 
and water, mixing them together by a long-contin- 
ued shaking, after which the water and a part of 
the dirt are carefully poured off. This is repeated 
until all the dirt has been removed, and the shin- 
ing particles of gold are left in the bottom of the 
pan. > 

Simple as the process is, the knack of it must 
be understood before a man can make gravel “pan 
out” weil, and at the best it is a slow way to for- 
tune, unless the gravel is very rich in gold-dust. 

Regular placer mining is conducted on a larger 
but no less simple plan. The gold-bearing gravel 
is secured in flumes, or sluice-boxes, in which 
there is a swift running stream of water. Sluice- 
boxes are uncovered wooden troughs, three or 
four feet in height, and nearly as many in width. 
On the bottom, at regular intervals, are nailed 
strips of board, or wooden blocks, called “riffles.” 
Quicksilver is put into these boxes, and it seizes 
the gold-dust as it sinks and holds it between the 
“yiffles,’” while the worthless gravel and earth 
are washed out of the boxes by the water. 

Once in twenty-four or thirty-six hours the 
water is let out of the long boxes, and following 
this is the “clean-up,” by which is meant the col- 
lection of the gold-dust that has settled between 
the “riffles.” 

To miners, as may be imagined, the “clean-up” 
is the most interesting part of the work. Some- 
times several hundred dollars’ worth of gold-dust 
is taken out at a single ‘‘clean-up,” and sometimes 
the worn-out man finds scarcely any return at all 
for his labor. 

Where there is not sufficient water near the 
placers to wash the gravel and earth through the 
sluice-hoxes, it is brought long distances in flumes, 
or pipes and ditches. 

The banks of earth containing the gold-dust are 
torn down by streams of water turned upon them 
through hose st an immense pressure—at so great 
a pressure, indeed, that should one of these streams 
strike a man, it would instantly kill him, and 
where this hydraulic mining has been practised, 
the earth wears a peculiar mottled and ragged ap- 
pearance. In the Sierra Nevada you often come 
upon large areas, as at Dutch Flat, which have 
been denuded, and which look like great scars on 
the face of the earth. 

When gold is found in veins below the surface, 
it is much more difficult to get it than by hydraul- 
ic mining, and the cost of milling the ore in which 
it is found is very great. But when the gold-dust 
is taken from the riffles of a sluice-box, no milling 
or smelting is required, for it is then ready to be 
converted into the shining dollars that bring both 
joy and sorrow into the world. 

Placer mining is not carried on as extensively as 


it was afew years ago. The placer grounds Le- | 








come aunt in time, while true fissure veins 
of gold and silver may be worked for years with- 
out “playing out,” as the miners express it. 
Placer digging cannot be made to yield in the 
winter when all the streams are frozen, and the 
snow lies several feet deep for months at a time, as 
it does in the Rucky Mountains. J. L. H. 
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For the Companion. 


PROPER FOOD FOR THE “NERVOUS.” 
By William A. Hammond, M. D. 


The word nerrous is employed in so very many 
different senses that it is necessary to understand 
what signification is intended to be given it as it 
stands at the head of this article. 

Thus a person is said to be “‘nervous” when he 
or she starts at a sudden loud noise, such as the 
slamming of a door; another when trembling ac- 
companies the movements of the limbs; another 
when the mind is full of undefined fears; another 
when the brain is active at night and sleep does 
not visit the heavy eyelids; and so on through a 
long list of what are not diseases, but only symp- 
toms of more or less importance. When a patient 
says to me, “Doctor, I am nervous,” I always in- 
quire what is meant by the word, and often I get 
a statement of some one 
phenomenon of no great 
importance. 

In its original signi- 
fication, a “nervous” 
man was a man with a 
great deal of nerve, or 
one who was strong and 
preserved his equanim- 
ity under trying circum- 
stances; but the word 
nervous is now taken 
usually to mean the 
very opposite, being 
generally applied to 
those persons who are 
excitable, easily thrown 
off their mental balance, 
annoyed by trifles; in 
fact, such as the man of 
whom an account was 
given in The Youth’s 
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The first point, atten, that a person — hes 
exhausted his nervous system by overwork of his 
brain, or who is so unfortunate as to have been 
born with one that is weak and irritable, has to do 
is to furnish sufficient nourishing food for the rep- 
aration of any damage it may have sustained and 
for keeping it in a good state of repair. It gener- 
ally happens that persons thus circumstanced suf- 
fer from what is sometimes called 


“Nervous Dyspepsia.” 


Their stomachs do not properly digest the food 
put into them. It lies there unacted upon by the 
gastric juice because, owing to the deficient nerve- 
power of the individual, there is no gastric juice, or 
at least an insufficient quantity. The food, there- 
fore, instead of going to build up the body, the 
nervous system with the rest, undergoes fermenta- 
tion under the combined influence of the heat and 
moisture to which it is subjected, and the body 
starves, for starvation is only insufficient nutri- 
tion. 

In such a condition it makes very little differ- 
ence what kind of food the patient eats; whether 
it is nutritious or innutritious, whether it contains 
all the elements required for the support of the 
nervous system or none of them. It is just as 
effectually debarred from being of use as food as 





though it was still on the table, and in addition, 

























HYDRAULIC MINING. 


Companion, July 5, 1883. It is in that sense that 
it is used in this paper, and it is for people of the 
nervous temperament as there described, whether 
they possess it by hereditary descent or have ac- 
quired it in consequence of their neglect of the 
laws of mental health, that I propose to give some 
information in regard to the food they should eat. 

An irritable nervous system is usually pro- 
duced by some cause that disturbs the close re- 
lation that nature intended should exist between 
the processes of decay and nutrition that are con- 
stantly going on in the system. If a person uses 
up his brain faster than he makes it, the organ 
soon gets into an irritable or nervous state. If he 
does not assimilate enough food to supply new 
brain for that consumed by the work that it has to 
do, it becomes weak, irritable and nervous. The 
first question, therefore, to be considered is 


Quantity of Pood. 


Of course the amount of food taken into the 
stomach is no measure of the proportion that en- 
ters the blood, for the stomach may be dyspeptic 
and not capable of appropriating the quantity of 
aliment put into it, or even sufficient for the pur- 
poses of the economy. A good indication of the 
power of the stomach is generally afforded by the 
state of the appetite. When there is a strong de- 
sire for food and a relish for the things set before 
one, it is usually the case that the stomach is capa- 
ble of doing its work efficiently. 

I am quite sure that the great majority of per- 
sons the world through do not eat enough. There 
are more people killed by not getting sufficient to 
eat than there are by overfeeding, and I think this 
is especially the case in this country, where all 
kinds of food are so plentiful that very few need 
go without an abundance except from choice or 
from some disease preventing their digesting 
enough to answer the purposes of the economy. 
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being undigested, it, as I have said, ferments; acids 
and gases are developed, and “the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” 

Thus it is that many nervous persons look for- 
ward with fear and trembling to the hours for 
meals, knowing by sad experience how uncom- 
fortable they are going to be a short time after 
they have eaten. Indeed, they only eat from a 
sense of duty. Appetite they have none. Their 
relish for savory articles of food is abolished. 
Many most nourishing substances they dare not 
taste, either because their stomach will not toler- 
ate them at all, or on account of the pain and dis- 
tress that they produce. They are obliged, there- 
fore, to content themselves with small quantities 
of simple foods that require little digestive power 
to fit them for the uses of the body. 

Therefore, first of all, the nervous person must 
have his stomach put in order. He might just as 
well try to run a steam-engine without fuel as to 
conduct his body through life with a stomach in- 
capable of digesting food. For food stands in the 
same relation to the body that fuel does to the 
steam-engine. 

Vegetable Food. 


The next question that naturally suggests itself 
is: What proportion should exist between animal 
and vegetable food in a dietary for the nervous ? 

In every person unless there is some very special 
reason due to idiosyncrasy or disease, the existence 
of which, however, must be extremely rare, ani- 
mal food should be in excess of that derived di- 
rectly from the vegetable kingdom. In nervous 
persons the proportion should be still greater. In- 
deed, I am not quite sure that it would not he 
better to exclude, with the exception of bread in 
some form or other and perhaps certain kinds of 
fruits, all vegetables from the dietary of nervous 


| people. 








The two principal reasons for this opinion are : 
First, the comparatively easy digestibility of 
animal food. Of course all the tissues of animals 


| are primarily derived from the vegetable kingdom 


of nature. Carnivorous animals eat the flesh and 

blood and bones of the herbivora, which are 

formed from grass, grain and other vegetable sub- 

stances; but the task put upon the digestive or- 

gans of the former is much less severe than that 

imposed upon those of the vegetable feeders. 
Animal Food, 

It is only necessary to examine the stomach of 
a lion, for instance, to compare it with that of an 
ox, in order to see how much more simply it is 
constructed. It is a single hollow sack, whereas 
that of the ox is a compound organ, in fact, four 
stomachs, through each of which the food must 
pass after having been returned to the mouth for 
additional mastication before it is fit to he con- 
verted into animal substance. If a flesh-feeding 
animal be killed three or four hours after it has 
eaten a full meal, the stomach will be found emp- 
ty; while in the sheep, the ox, and other vegeta- 
ble feeders the digestive process has in that period 
hardly passed through its first stage. 

Herbivorous animals really serve as the assimi- 
lators for those that eat flesh. They convert vege- 
table into animal matter, and hence save that la- 
bor to the stomachs of those that are omnivorous, 
as is man, eating substances that come both from 
the vegetable and the animal kingdom. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that when the stomach is. weak, 
as it generally is in nervous persons, it should not 
be subjected to the unnecessary work of convert- 
ing vegetable substances into a form fit for assim- 
ilation so long as it can, by being supplied with 
animal food, be spared that task. 

Second, animal food is more nutritious to the 
nervous system and to the body generally than 
that derived from the vegetable kingdom. As we 
ordinarily meet with it, it consists of nitrogenous 
matter, in union with certain mineral substances 
and with fat. We have therefore in it all the 
essential elements for the formation of the tissues 
of the body, as well as those for the maintenance 
of the animal heat, and on it alone it is perfectly 
possible for man in any climate to exist, and to 
continue in a normal condition. In cold climates 
the principal part of his sustenance is derived from 
this source, and indeed in polar regions vegetable 
food is never ingested by the inhabitants. 

The first food taken by man is derived from the 
animal kingdom, and it,—milk,—simple as it ap- 
pears to be, contains all the elements necessary to 
the growth of the human body, and to its mainte- 
nance in a state of health. The same cannot be 
said of any one article of vegetable food. 


Dietary. 


The next point to be insisted upon ina dietary 
for nervous persons, is that it should contain a 
more than usually large proportion of fat. The 
form in which this should be employed may gen- 
erally safely be left to individual preference. Gen- 
erally, perhaps, it is best taken as cream or butter, 
but the fat parts of beef or mutton are very well 
with most persons. Many nervous people appear 
to have an instinctive craving for fat, and I have 
known many a one to eat as much as half a 
pound of butter a day, besides drinking a tumbler 
of rich cream at breakfast. The nervous system 
consists largely of fat, and this substance must be 
supplied in some form or other, in order that the 
brain and other nerve structures shall be properly 
nourished. 

But it is possible to get all the fat required with- 
out taking a single atom of it into the stomach. 
The digestive organs convert sugar and starch 
into fat, but in nervous persons in whom, as I 
have said, these organs are weak, it is generally 
preferable to get the fat required, ready formed, 
from the animal kingdom, than to compel the en- 
feebled stomach, intestines and pancreas to make 
it out of starch and sugar. 

Nervous persons require ordinarily a larger quan- 
tity of water than those whose brains and nerves 
are strong. Water not only enters into the com- 
position of every tissue of the body, but it aids in 
the digestion of the food by hetping to render it 
soluble. Moreover, it seems often to havea di- 
rectly tonic effect. A quart or two of water, not 
too cold,—and certainly not hot, for nothing can 
be more relaxing to the stomach than hot water,— 
may be drank in the twenty-four hours, and in 
warm weather double this quantity will be well 
borne. 

Now as regards special articles of diet for the 
nervous person. 

Milk, 


Milk comes first. It is easily digested and is 
nutritious. It is sometimes expedient to confine 
nervous patients to a diet consisting of nothing 
but milk, and when I say “nothing,” I mean all 
that the word implies. A gentleman, the Presi- 
dent of one of the most important railways in the 
United States, or in the world, was not long since 
under my professional care. He was subject to 
neyvous starts in his sleep, which caused him great 
alarm, and which were probably epileptiform in 
character. 

Nothing in the way of medicine did him any 
good, till I subjected him to a diet of milk, of 
which he took three pints, and nothing else, daily. 
He lived ata first-class hotel in New York, and 
his board-bill amounted to eight or ten dollars a 
day. I cut it down to thirty cents, and he had no 
more starts from the time that he began to take 
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milk for breakfast, lunch and dinner—a pint at 
each meal. He lost a little in weight, but he con- 
tinued to discharge with efficiency the duties of | 
his onervus office. If he should read these lines, 
as he probably will, he will call to mind the joke 
I played upon him at a public dinner at Delmoni- 
co’s, at which he was present and eating heartily, 
—it was several years after the milk-feeding proc- 
ess,—of sending a waiter to him with a goblet of 
milk. 


Eggs. 

Eggs come next in point of general availability. 
They are nutritious and of easy digestibility. 
They possess, moreover, the great advantage of 
containing a maximum of nutriment ina mini- 
mum of bulk, and hence they are especially indi- 
‘ated for those invalids in whom it is not advisa- 
ble to load the stomach with much food. Raw 
eggs, contrary to the generally received opinion, 
are not so digestible as those in which the albu- 
men has been coagulated by heat. When boiled 
s0 as just to harden the white, without cooking 
the yolk, they are in their best form for the stom- 
ach of the nervous person. Occasionally, how- 
ever, individuals are met with who digest hard- 
boiled eggs better than they do those that are but | 
barely cooked. 





Flesh, Fish and Fowl, 


| 


As regards the various kinds of ‘flesh, fish and | 
fowl:” 

So far as the nervous person is concerned, there | 
is very little difference in the adaptability of beef, 
mutton, venison, or of the flesh of the several birds 
used as food. Beef may, however, be taken as the 
standard. When not cooked too much, and when 
sufficiently tender, it answers every purpose of the 
system. Veal is not so easily digested, and the 
same may be said of pork, except the sucking pig, 
which is not only pleasant to the taste, but which 
is also easily and promptly acted upon by the di- 
gestive juices, for the reason that its tissues are 
still in an immature and consequently tender state. 

Pork in its mature state is, so far as its composi- 
tion goes, an admirable article of food for nervous 
people, but it is with the majority of people not 
easy of digestion. 

The flesh of young animals, except that of the 
calf, is more suitable for digestion than that of the 
full-grown animal, and as a general rule, that of 
the wild is more tender than that of the domesti- 
cated animals. ‘This latter fact is accounted for by 
the circumstance that owing to the greater amount 
of muscular exercise that they take, the flesh is 
more rapidly renewed, and is consequently younger 
than that of animals that are kept in a state of 
comparative rest. Sa/¢ meat is not adapted to the 
requirements of the nervous person. ‘The nutritious 
juices have to a great extent gone into the brine in 
which it has been soaked. Nevertheless, a piece of 
good ham has an indirect value, in that it often 
serves as an appetizer, and, hence, as an excitant 
of the desire for other food. 

Fish of all kinds used as food, oysters, shrimps, 
crabs, lobsters, are good for nervous invalids. Lob- 
sters have a bad reputation as being indigestible 
that they do not deserve. I have never known 
fresh lobster to disagree with any one. It is nu- 
tritious and appetizing, especially when dressed 
with a mayonnaise sauce, composed mainly of oil 
and egg, by which it is rendered still more suita- 
ble for the nourishment of the nervous system. 
All sea animals as well as eggs contain a large pro- 
portion of phosphorus, a substance that the ner- 
“vous system must have. 

Oysters are more suitable when eaten raw than | 
when cooked, but when roasted or stewed are al- | 
most equally beneficial, and to some persons are | 
more palatable. When fried they are less easily 
digested, as are all fried things. Indeed, frying as 
ameans of cooking should be banished from the 
kitchen of the nervous person. 

Clams are not ordinarily easily digested in their | 
natural state, but when chopped fine, pounded ina 
mortar, strained through a colander, and made into 
a soup or purée with cream and milk, not only is a 
very palatable compound produced, but one also 
that is highly nutritious, and readily managed by 
the digestive organs. 


Vegetables and Drinks. 


As regards vegetables, I am disposed to exclude 
them with the exception of certain grains used for 
making bread, and a few fruits in their season, 
from the dietary of the nervous person. Of the 
cereals, oats are far preferable to any other, and 
the finer they are ground, the better. A kind of 

is the best 
form I have seen, and when eaten with a little 
sugar and cream is a highly valuable article of 
food, not only for the nervous, but for other people. 

Good baker’s bread made of wheat flour, and 
eaten with plenty of sweet butter, also makes an 
admirable article of food fer nervous persons. IJn- 
dian corn meal is theoretically excellent on ac- 
count of the large proportion of oil it contains, but 
it is not so easily digested. Of vegetables for din- 
ner, I think the most suitable is macaroni cooked 
with cheese and cream or milk. As to turnips, 
egg-plant, tomatoes, celery, potatoes and the dozen 
or more others met with on American tables, the 
nervous person may eat them if he or she can di- 
gest them and likes them, but they should not be 
allowed to take the place of more nutritious sub- 
stances. 

One thing more, that might properly have been 
considered first, and that is soups. As a general 
rule, they are not so valuable as solid foods, but they 
are good adjuncts, and prepare the stomach for its 


’ 


oat-meal known as “shredded oats’ 
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work. Beef-tea, however, is not particularly nu- 
tritious, but it is highly stimulant, and may often 
be taken with advantage by weak persons at odd 
hours of the day or night. 

As to tea, coffee, chocolate and all spirituous, 
vinous or fermented liquors, they form a law unto 
themselves, it being impossible to lay down any 
general rule on the subject. It may, however, be 
said that spirituous liquors, such as whiskey, bran- 
dy, rum, gin, are never proper for nervous people. 
There are cases, however, in which the lighter 
wines and malt liquors are of service, but these 
had better be left to be selected by the physician. 


——__+@>——____——_ 


For the Companion. 


PERSIAN HORSES. 


Railroads have never yet been built in Persia, | 
and it may be some time before they are built. 
The character of the country is such that it is diffi- 
cult to lay railways from the north, and the char- 
acter of the people and customs are also such as 
not to make them especially anxious on the sub- 


ject, although a change of sentiment is percepti- 


ble. 

Until late years carriages have also been un- 
known, and only in the vicinity of ‘Teheran is this 
possible. For these reasons horses and donkeys 
have always been employed to a large extent. 

The Persians have from earliest times been 
noted for horsemanship. 

The Persian horses, although full of spirit, are 
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the valley of the Lar alone. This is a remarkable 
winding depression in the mountains, forty miles 
from Teheran and eleven thousand feet above the 
sea. 

The donkeys of Persia play an important part 
in the affairs of the country, by far the larger 
part of the trade of Persia being conducted on the 
backs of these long-suffering little beasts. 

As one travels over the hard mountain roads he 
constantly encounters large droves of the minutest 
donkeys, wending their way among the rocks to 
the tinkle of little bells, bearing the exports and 
imports of Persia on their backs. 

A peculiarity of all the donkeys used for this 
business is the conformation of their nostrils, which 
are twice the length seen elsewhere. 

It seems the Persians have an idea that a don- 
key breathes easier in travelling over such an ele- 
vated country by having the nostrils enlarged. 
The nostrils of the Persian donkeys are therefore 
slit up for three to four inches. 

In no country in the world can such a variety of 
the genus donkey befound. The finest variety are 
milk-white, and the size of small mules. 

They sometimes bring the price of good horses, | 
for they are in special demand for gentlemen of | 
quiet disposition, and for women. 

The latter as well as the former always ride 
astride, and a group of women riding to town on 
donkeys, muffled as if in grave-clothes, is a won- 
derful spectacle. 

These women are, however, not as solemn as one 
might infer from their funereal appearance. Under 
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generally far more gentle in disposition than 
American horses. The usual paces are a very fast 
walk, a canter and a run. 

The trot is not a favorite gait in the East, and I 
am quite of the opinion of Orientals that it is a 
gait far more fatiguing for long rides than the 
gallop, and only fit for carriage-horses. 

A strong horse six years old can be bought at 
Teheran for forty-five dollars. A very superior 
blood horse can be bought for three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred dollars. The average price 
for a good and handsome steed is sixty dollars. 

The stables are generally very primitive affairs, 
each horse having a separate manger composed of 
stone and mud, built against the garden-wall, with 
a few branches thrown over to keep off the sun, 
for during nine months there is scarcely any dew 
or rain. 

Each horse is also tethered by the hind foot to 
a spike driven into the ground. But the greatest 
care is taken, notwithstanding, in regard to the 
health of these horses. 

They are always carefully blanketed, and in 
cold weather or after nightfall hardly anything 
can be seen of them but the ears and tail, they are 
so completely muffled with blankets of felt. 

Of course the royal stables are more elaborate 
affairs. One gets a glimpse of horse life in Per- 


the way in which Darius Hystaspes was elected 
to the throne. I will not tell you the story, be- 
cause if you have not heard it, it will interest you 
to look it up yourself. 

But the royal stables of Persia have always 
been stocked with hundreds and thousands of 
picked steeds, fit for state pageants, hunting and 
war, 

The importance attached to this branch of the 
king’s household brought about the custom which 
existed from time immemorial, until within the 
present reign, that a fugitive from the wrath of 
the king could find a sanctuary in 
stables. So long as he remained there he was 
| safe. 
| ‘The present Shah has two thousand mares in 
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their veils they laugh and chatter merrily enough, 
and seem to be full of fun. 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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For the Companion. 
A FOOT-RACE FOR LIFE. 





sia in ancient times when he reads in history of | 


the royal | 


About a hundred years ago, in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, there lived a family who had adopted 
two boys: Samuel Brady, a nephew, whose parents 
were dead, and Simon Girty, whose drunken father 
had been killed by savages. Both these boys loved 
adventure, and grew fond of each other as they 
hunted and explored together. 

The country round about was a wilderness. The 
whites had settled, as they supposed, among friendly 
Indians, but one night, without a moment’s warning, 
the red men swept down upon them, tomahawking 
every person save the two lads. Samuel, quick and 
athletic, escaped, while Simon, perhaps because they 
thought he would make a good warrior, was taken 
prisoner. 

Samuel Brady was embittered against the Indian 
race by these people who had spoiled his home. His 
name became a terror to the Indians. 

Once, after he and a small party had attacked an 
Indian village at Sandusky, Ohio, and all his men had 
been scalped or taken prisoners, he alone escaping, 
he sat down on the stump of a tree to rest. He knew 
| he must soon be overtaken, unless he could deceive 
| his enemies. He determined to make his steps very 
| plain for a quarter of a mile back from this tree, and 
then, when the Indians could track him no further, 
they too would sit down to rest and plan. He stole 
carefully back in the rear, not leaving a mark, and 
waited their coming. 

Soon three Indians ran eagerly along, with joy in 
their revengeful faces that they were upon his trail. 
But here the footsteps ended. All sat down on the 
log to take council together. Now came Brady’s 
chance of escape. 

He aimed his gun and fired. All three fell over, 
one dead, and the others wounded. 

Simon Girty, meantime, had been adopted by the 
Senecas, had his hair shaved, all save a little tuft on 
| the top of his head, his body painted, and had become 

a noted Indian chief, the scourge of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. He had come to feel, with the Indians, that 
| they were being robbed of the land which they right- 

















ly owned, and that death was richly deserved by the 
whites. 

Tn 1782, in the northern part of Ohio, four hundred 
and fifty men, under Col. Crawford, angered at the 
murders of the red men, started against the Sandus- 
ky Indians, declaring they would give no quarter to 
man, woman, or child. The whites, however, were 
defeated, Col. Crawford was taken prisoner, stripped 
of his clothing, beaten with fists and sticks, and tied, 
with his hands behind him, to a post fifteen feet high. 
Here he was tortured in ways too horrible to relate. 

In the midst of his agony he begged Simon Girty, 
whom he had long known, to shoot him; but Girty 
laughed heartily, and said,— F 

‘You see, I have no gun. I cannot shoot.” For two 
hours, till death came, Col. Crawford suffered these 
tortures. 

It is said that Girty went previously to Capt. Pipe, 
the head chief of the Delawares, and begged him to 
spare Crawford’s life, offering him three hundred and 
fifty dollars. The chief was angry, and said,— 

“Sir,do you think Iam asquaw? I will make « 
stake for you.” 

Col. Crawford’s son was obliged to witness his fa 
ther’s tortures, and died soon after in the same way 
Those who live now in the broad and prosperous 
West can have litfle conception of what the pioneers 
suffered. There is probably nothing more horrible in 
history than the Indian wars; but allowance must be 


| made for an ignorant and oftentimes unjustly treated 


people. 

Girty, at another time, came down with five hun 
dred Indians to destroy Bryant’s Station, on the Elk 
Horn Creek. For thirty-six hours they stormed the 
little fort, which had only eighty men. Finally, Girty 
came as near as possible, demanded a surrender, and 
said that one thousand more Indians would soon be 
on the ground. ‘Do you know me?” he asked. “I 
am Simon Girty!” thinking they would quail at the 
sound. 

One poor fellow, Reynolds, replied, “Know you? 
Ay, that we do. I have a good-for-nothing dog named 
Simon Girty, because he resembles you. Bring up 
your reinforcements. We will not fight you with 
guns, but have prepared switches to drive you out of 
the fort, if you get in. If you remain twenty-four 
hours longer before the fort, your scalps will be dry- 
ing in the sun on the roofs of your cabins.” 

Girty soon stole away with his followers. 

Brady and Girty were well-known to each other by 
name, but had never met since that fatal night of the 
massacre, when they alone escaped. In one of Brady’s 
raids in 1780, after a sharp fight in which all were 
killed except himself and one other, he was captured 
near Kent, O., and taken to Sandusky. The Indians 

were overjoyed; preparations were immediately made 
for torture, and runners were sent to all the neigh- 
boring tribes. 

Brady well knew his fate. He watched keenly, 
but there was no way of escape. One of the chiefs 
seemed strangely like some one he had known years 
before. He observed him closely, till at last he was 
convinced that he was none other than the boy with 
whom he used to play and hunt, his adopted brother. 

He took the first opportunity to speak to the chief 
about some things which had happened in their boy- 
hood, but the Indian pretended not to know a word 
of English. At last, he confessed that he was Simon 
Girty. Then Brady pleaded for his aid in his escape, 
saying that he was bound by their early friendship to 
do this. Girty sullenly refused. 

Meantime, as was often the case in the wars, the 
daughter of one of the chiefs went to her father and 
begged for the life of the strong, brave white man, 
but she was, of course, rebuked for her tender heart- 
edness. 

Brady was at last bound to the stake. His hour of 
torture had come. The Indians began to dance around 
him and shout for joy. The fires were lighted, and 
the hot flames soon swept about him. The withes 
that bound his hands began to loosen. 

At this moment an Indian girl, it is supposed, with 
the hope of rescuing him, rushed forward. With a 
desperate struggle he freed his hands, and not know- 
ing her purpose, seized her by the head and shoulders, 
and with strength born of desperation, threw her 
into the midst of the flames and ran for his life. 

The savages were bewildered and horrified, and be- 
fore they could save the helpless girl, the captive was 
out of reach. 

They soon rallied, however, and now they breathed 
deadliest revenge. All day and night they pursued 
him. On the second day, towards night, they saw 
him in the distance, but he eluded them. In forty- 
eight hours he had run nearly one hundred miles, and 
faint and weary, sat down in the morning, on the 
trunk of atree, to rest. Hearing a sound, he put his 
ear to the earth. Their footsteps were approaching. 
The moment he rose, they saw him and gave their 
dreadful war-whoop. He was now close to the Cuya- 
hoga River, which at this point was twenty-four feet 
wide, and quite as deep. It was death behind, per- 
haps death before, but. summoning all his strength, 
he made one tremendous leap, and grasped the bushes 
on the other side of the river. 

The Indians gave a terrible yell of disappointment, 
but dare not follow. Several fired, wounding him in 
the leg. He soon found that they had crossed at an- 
other point, and were in hot pursuit. When he 
reached a small lake, now known as Brady’s Lake, # 
mile east of the Cuyahoga, he saw they were gaining 
on him, and the wound in his leg was too painful for 
him to run further. Springing into the water, he 
secreted himself under the leaves of the pond-lilies, 
breathing through a hollow stem, so that he could 
keep his head under water. 

The Indians were nonplussed. They walked quite 
around the lake, but could see no footsteps. The 
held a council close to his hiding-place, so that he 
heard every word. At last, coming to the conclusion 
that he had died of his wound, in the lake, they re 
luctantly departed. As soon as they were out of 
sight, with a swiftly beating heart, he hastened to the 
nearest white settlement. 

Simon Girty was a great sufferer from rheumatism 
for the last ten years of his life. His greatest wis). 
to die in war, was granted. In the battle of the 
Thames, between Gen. Harrison and Col. Proctor, 10 
1813, when Chief Tecumseh was slain, it is believed 
that Girty was slain by Col. Johnson’s mounted men. 

Among the true episodes of history few incidents 
; are more thrilling than Brady’s leap. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, | 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, | 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, |[Adv. 





Ww ords and minsie; sheet music size. | 





NEw SON( 
pS By ms nil, “ach. Now ready, uady Moon, 
ALEM MU SIC CO.,, Box 4 . SALEM, MASS. 


WOOD'S LADIES’ BLACKING. 


Will preserve and restore kid. It leaves a most beauti- 
ful finish to the Shoe. Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BosToN, MA’ 


KNITTING. 
How to Knit and What to Knit! 


78 illustrations. Price 25 cents. 
HENRY BRISTOW, Pub.,294 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
















c ombines a lasting odor with an 


The 
e rquisite ly delicate fragrance; ate 
Atwood tractive in appearance, delightful in 
| bouque 3 It commends itself to lady 
| or gentlen 


Cologne! | io Drugeists and Faney Goods | 











Over 100 Beautiful 


Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for 


ples and book of fancy stitch- 
e® designs, &c., for 


ATCH 


Yale SilkWks.,New Haven, Ct. 


THE NEW BRACKET WARDROBE 


Holds 15 garments; made of polished hardwood; metal 
castings finished in old gold bronze; brass trimmings; 
weight 5'2 lbs., expressed anywhere. Price $2. Circu- 
lar free THE BROADWAY MFG. CO., 202 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Embroid’rySilk,ass"d 
colors, 2Uc. a package. 








INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


IS PERMANENTLY cons D — 
PAIN OR INCON IENCE, 
DR. STEDMAN’S AU TOM: ATIC AL. CURE. 
Circulars sent free. Addres 
E, E. STEDM AN «& co. he "Newton. Falls, Ohio. | 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has 4, 
many lives,” writes R. V. Tooker, M.D., | 
Chicago,11l. Sola by all 
druggists. Price 40 and 
74 cts. Sent by mail for 
—— in stamps. 
= Book sent free. 
HORLICK’s FOCD C o.. Racine, W is. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 











MRs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Cheapest place in New York City to buy materials for 
Art Needlework, Perforated Patterns, wholesale and re- 
tail. Send 6 cer Send 5 ce nts for Illustrated ‘atalogue. 


KIGHTH SE ASON. The 
most & njoyable and economi- 
eal excursions ever planned, 
More es for the 


pee than in ANY Source ed, All Travel 
and Hotels first-class. COMPANY SELE ¥ 'T. By the 
Palatial, Fast, New STE Xusuie. CITY OF ROME, 
Send for circular—free, Ek, TOURJEE, Boston. 


pst H. & F.H. TASKER, | 








oo 991 & 993 Fulton Street, 


Near St. James Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Shoes sent toany part of the U S. with- 
out extra charge for delivery. 





Price, $8.00. A2senp For DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Readings! No. 24 Kecitations! 
of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

is now ready. Brimtul of the latest and best things for 
public re ading, lyeeums, and home enjoyment, combining 
Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 

Club rates and full List of Contents free. 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Phil: ee Pa. 


AGENTS WANTE 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP- BOARD 
Unlike any other ge ay made, 
No slip ping. Holds its on the 
lap. Keeps the ad just where 
you place it. W eighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially — for lady canvass- | 
T. E. CH ASE & C ‘0. ‘136 W fater St., Boston, Mass. 

a xclusiv e territory. Particulars free. 


ONE CENT. 


The value of one cent in Heliotrope, Violette or 
Jockey Club Sachet Powder imparts a delicate and 
lasting perfume to clothing, furniture, stationery, gloves 
or upholstery. It should be sewed into small bags or 
packets, and not scattered loosely. Sample mailed upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents. THEODORE MET- 











CALF & CO., 39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS? 


Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 








NONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly jour- 
nal, illustrated, gives practical instruction in painting | 
upon china, silk and all other materials; crayon ¢ rawing, | 
pastel, hammering brass, and in all kinds of embroidery. 

undreds “+ patterns for all kinds of art work are | 
given yearly. Full page designs in color (Flowers 
and Figures) with cath alternate issue. Lar ee Illustrated | 
Supplements with every number. THE ART INTER- | 
CHANGE for 1885 will give these DOUBLE > AGE COLORE 
PLATES. among others. Study, a IIRYSANTHEMUMS} | 
panel, TULIPS; fan-mount, Ros Single page:—over | 
mantel, landscape design, APPL E ORCHARD ; — | 
SNOW SCENE; china ‘plaque, Bu TTERFLIES ; panel 
GOLDEN ROD AND Poppies: and the usual wealth ~" 
outline patterns for embroidery, other illus., &e. | 
Subscribe now. $3a year. 26 nos. rial, 3 mos., #1. 
Sample, w ~~ coleved plate, for 15c. Send stamps 
to - WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


When compared with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects, 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full instruction for Repousse or Ham- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Luster and 
Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work or Irides- 
cent P. ing, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
gravings of all the stitches), de scriptions and engrav- 
ings of Novelties in Decorative Embroidery, etc., 
with hundreds of illustrations of ee Patterns, 
—— design, size and price of eac 
ASTE NO MONEY ON TOY “OUTFITS,” 
but get this book and select practical patterns to use. 
136 10x12 in, pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 25 cents. 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 
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BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
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The vegan CORSET made that can be a by 


its purct after three weeks wear.if not found 
in eve’ ERFECT u) its } \T Ay refund seller. 
ry respect, an Tie . 
in 6-yd. pieces, at one-quarter Made iti a variety of styles and prices, Sold y first- 
retail prices, Edgings and Trim- class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless i imi- 
mings, aon varieties. Samples and Photo~ tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on ke 


graph Catalogue free on vo Ulccoeala 
BAILEY, Importers and ) 
Street, Boston. Factory, Nottingham, England. 


LA 
anufacturers, 129 Pearl 





CHIGAGS CORSET CO., Chica iF 
And | 13 Lispenard ‘St. ‘ew York ei ity. 


Oo N CEMORE! 
ONE MORE CHANCE! 


N the COMPANION Premium List, on the last white 
page, is a beautiful cut of the new bookK—GASKELL’S 





CHANCE to secure a first-class Farm in 
the Red River Valley at $3.00 per acre 
is an opportunity for a profitable invest- 


ment that a 


GUIDE. This is a complete guide to Writing, Pen-Flour- never allows to 
ishing, Lettering, Letter-Writing, ete., etc. It shows nase 1 during 

eens 5 ‘ 
how to acquire skill in rapid business writing; how to pass; and during 
cut birds, eagles, swans, antelopes, lions, ete., ete., with the past year a 


the pen; how to do all kinds of fancy pen-lettering, 
blackboard writing and pen-drawing; what to write in 
autograph albums; how to make inks of all kinds and 
colors, ete., ete. 

It contains more than 300 plates of penmanship, chap- 
ter-heads, portraits, ete., which cost us one thousand 
| four hundred and eighty dollars. The book is a royal 
quarto, substantially bound in crimson boards with 
leather back. 

The price is TWO DOLLARS, wt it cannot be 
| purchase d anywhere in the world for less. 

We offered last month to send acopy free to every 
reader of the YOUTH’S COMPANION who would mail us 
ONE DOLLAR for the Penman's Gazette one year. 
We are anxious to run the subscription list of this paper 
up toa hundred thousand, and to do this we are giving 
this book free, as a premium to all who subscribe nov, 
The postage on the book is eleven cents, which we pay. 
We also pay the postage on the Gazette for the year, 
The Gazette is a monthly, eight-page illustrated paper. 

Ve have invested thousands of dollars in preparing a 
large edition of the book to send out during the next two 
weeks. When you receive the book show it to your 
friends, and send us aclub. We will pay you well. The 
new and revised edition, with new plates, is now ready. 
Address G. A. GASKELL, Publisher Penman’s Ga- 
zette, Box 1534, New York City. 











CORSETS 


Ladies®, without Shoulder Brace, $1.50 
Ladies®, with Shoulder Brace 
made of fine Coutil, double stitched 3.00 
Ragen, we without ‘Shoulder Brace, a-25 
Abdo 1, +2 
Misses’, 10 to 14 years o-e00e8 30 
Young *Ladies’, 14 to 18 years 2: 00 
Highly secemmmented by the _leadin 
Modistes, the Fashionable Dressmakers an 
the most eminent Physicians in the United 
States anc Europe. Circulars free. 
Sold by Leading Houses Everywhere. 
Samples sent free to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. Our Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free on application. 
Reli_ le Agents wanted. Liberal pay. 
Apply «t once, 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
Sole Owners of Patent and Manufacturers, 


390 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


RUDCE. 


Bicycles and Tricycles. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


STODDARD, LOVERING & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















T ” sReversible Collars and Cuffs, 
UBENS, ANGELO, RAPHAEL 

Re standing style, Murillo. 

ne 


Several webs of 





awarded at M. ¢ 
tir cuffs any “od post tpaid. for SIX cts. Circulars free 
Reversible Collar On, Factory, Cc Cambridge \ Mass. — 


STEWART’S N NEW 

WICKEL — DRESS PIN. 
Carpep on Gotp LETTERED 
Brack Parer. One doz. No. 2 
size for 10cts, 
in stamps. One 
toss for 65 cts. 










For sale by all Bap-qoed stores, pate y= sade by the 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 151 Crosby ‘St, N.Y. 


Muslin, starched together 
form the FABRIC, Pol- 
ished both sides. Linene 
Collars and Cuffs have no 
wrong side. ‘Ten for 2% 
cents at stores or by — io] try. Two Gold Medals 

M. A. Fair, Boston, 1881. Collar and 


D 


OFTEN IMITATED. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 


A New Brackets. Work Top or Bottom of Window. 
The Handsomest Fixture and the Most Reliable. 
NEVER EQUALLED. 


See that fac-simile of my signature is on each roller. 










SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


486 Broadway, New York. 





With the 
America, it see 








CENTS A YEARI 


OUR MONTHLY 


ed iet-C Pt Stock, 
Dollars a iiltin of new American industry, we make the IN S70 Mull a ee a we le 
Reserd.— ulberry Trees, 4 to 6 inch: 
areaie TWO DO LLAR COLLECTION S. xt-book, and the Racine Agriculturist, a splendid monthly 
pape. for 1 Year, all oy pee preps id to any address, pg $2. The Agriculturist will contain 12 good articles, interest- 
ne 


ect of Silk Culture. It will be worth alone more than $2 to anyone interested in 


Choice Hom 
ing. Tells WHAT Tov WEAR. HOW’ TO MAKE IT, and how to 


at Smallest Cost. Will often save many times its cost fin 
8 FREE. 


single purchase. SAMPLE COPIES 


COOPER & CONARD, PHiLaveceHia. |C. W. 


‘oothold in our land. 


coons and floss silk, 


would leave $1,016, on 2 acres of land in 1 month 


To enable thousands of beginners to experiment in 


ng and instructive, on t 
the industry of Silk vaiing. 








SILK CULTURE. e, 


THE INDUSTRY FOR THE MILLIONS. 


yast natural resources and beautiful climate that nature has given to 
ams perfectly fitting that this industry, which heretofore has been 
rosecuted almost exclusively in foreign countries, ‘should be gaining a strong 


Raw Silk ormmante from $4 to $8 per pound, according to its 4 
to $1.50 per pound; 640 mulberr trees will grow well on 
two acres of land, which will yield about 30,000 pounds of leaves. About 16 =< 
of leaves are required to make 1 pound of fresh cocoons, which would yielc 


Tells $l 

all 

about | 1.765 pounds. Dried cocoons of good quality are worth $2 per pound, or $1,176, 
tl and the Bivolton Silkworm produces two crops a year. The expenses of produc- 


a as follows: Labor, $129; other expenses, $31; all not ¢ 
wang = NO ag ge ey Coreen Se winitd leave $1,016, on 3 n's time, and 2 crops a 


uality, and co- 


about 


large number of actual settlers availed them- 


selves of this liberal offer by the Sr. Pavt, 
MINNEAPOLIS & 


choice tracts, and com- 
menced improvements. 
The Company has also 


many thousands of acres of choice lands, 
well ‘= to Dairy, Live Stock and 
General 


& Manirona Raitway Co., 


Farming purposes, from which 
can be selected that can 


A FARM State in the Union. 


not be excelled in any 


FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC., WRITE TO 


J. B. POWER, Land Com., 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y Co., 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


(F “7c \ 
BANCY WORK BOOKS 
° 
New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 
INGALL ’ many AL OF FANCY WORK = New 
Ish) Edition, 8) EXTRA PAGES. This 
New Fdition has 182 Payes of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, ete. 
It has 57 Iustrations of SrircneEs, including Ae nsing= 
aoa Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish, Hem, Janina, Knot, 21 
Vew RENAISSANCE STI? HES from Paris, ete, Gives 
a list of the materials nse d, has a fine selection of FANCY 
WorRK PATTERNS, including Lambrequins, Banner 
Screens mnotton Fringe » Daisies in Ribbon Work, Fring- 
ed Tass ete. Directions for Stamping, Illustrations 
of our Stamping Patterns, also ot Briggs’ Transfer Pat- 
terns, A listof the Colors and Shades to be used in 
working Briggs’ Patterns, and many other good things. 
We send this MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 
4for $1. 
COLORS OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! Wt gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroid ring Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
Ferns, ete. doing Kensington “wey tee vy watt 
1 this book a great help. Price, 35 ets 
i 8’ HANDBOOK OF CROCHE nf 
: ne New ah pain EXTRA PAGES! New 
Puttorne! “Price 30 cet sibf 
OOK OF DARNE 1 L vc TS an ATTERNS. New 1885 
Edition, New apn a pS fine Designs 
from Paris, Price 2 cen for 
OOK OF INSTRE ( TONS AND. |g vi TE RNS FOR 
CRAZY PATCHWORK, Price 15 : 6 for 60 ets 
ACRAME LACE AND RICK- RAC ik “BOOK, Price 
cents; 6 for 60 cents, 
V TORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, Near 1885 
Edition, Extra Pages! This book contains 12 Al- 
neg peta 100, other Patterns for Worsted Work, 
‘nts; 6 for $ 
BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT RUSSE PAT- 
TERNS. This book has Patterns for Jara Canvas, 
Darned Lace and Trine C vee het TIDIES, also Point Russe 
and Crazy Patchwork Stitches, Price 2 ce nts 
TR New FANCY WOR K BOOK has directions for 
Dry ana Wet Stamping, also Kensington, Lustro and 
Hand Painting, and a variety of Fancy Work Patterns, 
Price 15 cents: 6 for 60 cents 
SPECIAL OFFER :—We will send you these 9 Books 
(one of each) for $1 and 5 2e.-stamps. 
The Retail Price of these 9 Books is $2.21. 
Send $1.10 for all, and sell those you don’t want at the 
retail Pp ices. Cire ws s Tre 


a. Address J. F. ING J. KF. ING AL LS, Lynn, Mass, 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construc tion of the bone pockets, 
may be reed at pleasure 

THE = represents the waists as made for Ladies 
and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front,so that a cor- 
set and a perfect bust 
support is provided 
Within a waist. In the 
Open BackSoft Waists, 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and re quire ments of 
the growing little ones 
has been given in 
shaping the parts, anc 

rom the large va ty 
goof sizes, a'l ages can 
be perfectly — fitted 
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Silk raising, at a mere trifling cost, and to encourage this 


RR & 00. Seed Growers, 669 Fourth St., Des Moines, la. 


-eding $169. Deducting this from $1,176 
ear can be produced, These figures are | only infallible Blood Purifiers 
taken from reports of those who have had actual experience in the business. 


10 Silkworm eggs: complete | RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG | AND 





from stock, 
PRICES: 
Ladie s’ Laced Bz uc k and Boned... seecerse ness 
Vhole Without Bones... 
Misses’ * ned aa... . Soe 


sd sg With Bones. 
Children’s and Infants’.... eee 
Directions for nected. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inehes, 
‘or Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious gi arme nt. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the , postage 
prepaid, on recéipt of price, and if not salisdastory we 
will exchange or refund the soon y, if returned in good 
order, Mention the COMPANIO 
t2 “One good agent wanted for ee city and town in 
the United States, Addres 





Cco., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


287 Devonshire Street, 









FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing Itehin 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath* swith 
CUTICURA Soap and a single application of CuTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. This repeated daily, with two or 
three doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, to keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure 
and unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure Eeze ne Tetter, Ringworm 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and 
every species of [tching, Scaly, aaa P imply Humors of 
the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
| physicians and all known remedies fail. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
and Skin Beautifiers free 














from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold over er. Price; CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, af 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MA 

g@"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, wordsand 
Music for 12c.; 1% Birthday, F poral and Bird Chromo 
| Cards, Ide. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 
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“ri ete BILIDUSINE 322 AL. THE POULTRY RAISER— on 288: 
Atal ane ILO SINE ese for Fe numbers of 16 SER asap | Weeden Upright Steam Engine, 


sure cure for Dy spepsia, Headac he, “Cc onstipation, Indi- 
gatice. Heartburn, Sour Stomach, L iver Complaint and e. ~ yl, Snag Tells allabout Poultry been 
falariaa SNOW & EARLE, Providence, R. I, r pro’ Samp! »pies 2cen « ss 


The POULITY Raiser, 69 Dearborn St. Chicago, — 
EE’ FARM ANNUAL 


= pee) Re Meaney 


Tells all about the BES EEL 120 pages, EED DARIN: 
Hundreds of New ob a ee Dist ocoaninG 


Colored Plates, Send your address to 
Thegreat collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 


LW. ATLEE BURPEE &CO., PHILA., PA. 
= exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes,heroic bravery,im- 










































~ OUR STRONG V ARE Sel and-toshand Nais- Sea escapes, romantic inci en 
. 5 1 | ds an 
BERRYING WITH A BEAR. ae Dold deeds ON bore sinie during tneOceck Cieit Wen Me 
BE AUTIFUL book hike st: PROFUSE.T IELUSTRATED. Outeclis all. Address 
A correspondent of the Winston (N. C.) Sentinel RELIABLE aS ANTS 100. Scammell & Coe, box 4102 Philadelphia or St.Louis. 
relates how his “Cousin Tom” might have had a good 6! ss a selestion) tor D s 1.2734. for $12. AGENTS WANT- 
story to tell about picking berries with a bear, if he ROSES Y MAIL 10 for ONE DOLLAR. 


D—Not a barrel 
~ 200 Ibs.. but a 
urge wood barrel 
with choice 
eandies, the most 
artistic, unique, 
popular, & fastest 
sel oe article ever 
ffe 


set We ses Ash... ue (beautifully illustrated) to all 
had only let well enough alone. Tom spent a summer interested in Rose Culture, upon application, Free. 
vacation in California—and learnt a lesson. Starting R. SCOTT & SON, Rose Growers, nese 
one morning from a logging camp on Navarro River ~ 
for a day of fishing, he halted at alittle island to 
pick “salmon berries,’ and had an adventure that 
came near being fatal by his own overdoing. The 
narration, in Tom’s own words, describes how he 
heard a curious grunting in the bushes, and starting 
to search for wild pigs, he found something else: 













1eWw 
2 gent sold 620 in 
WHITE, WITH DELICATE one day. Sample 
PINK CENTER, , barrel by mail, 
Making atrio of the FINEST PINKS in Cultivation! postpaid, 10c. One dozen barre - by express, 75¢) W rite 
H Plant of each to any address for 60C, or 2 of each for $j, | for agents’ pri at once, for vari will not appe ‘ rain. 

“ “TTL V: Ss 
You could have knocked me down with a feather. | ustrated Desorintive Mrsed Cacatoque Er yee. Address, L. N. FOLLETT, 71 Varick Street, New ork, 


There, sitting on his haunches and pulling the laden | sath with direes AVOND) 

berry brane hes toward his mouth, was a large ag = | tloms for rooting. CHAS. T. STARR AvoNDALE, THE E DINGEE & CONARD co's 

mon bear, not quite as dangerous as a grizzly, but ~ ‘i 

still abundantly able to kill and eat me up if he chose. With this WONDERFUL 5 ee gaa = gg 
Well, after an age of suspense, the bear grunted, ney 38 Art Appliance beginners 

pulled down another berry branch, and evidently felt Wy soon rival artis sts using old 

peaceable. I set one foot back as far as I could reach, ~_, methods. Command bet- 

and drew myself out of sight. Then my nerves gave ter prices and ready sales. 


way, and [ ran, but no evil resulted. I reached the Thousands having taste Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 

























bout safely, and pulled out in the stream. A few =) in art, if develope dd by use | ROSES—we deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 

strokes up stream brought me to a place from which of the AIR BRUSH, can se- | mediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices. 5 

I could see my friend Sir Bear still berrying. + ped pleasant and profita- Hf py oP Varietion, _— a es. all 7 led, for $1; 
Now this is where the story ought to stop. But I c le employment. Send for 

was a reckless fellow. There were some stones lying | Particulars. Free. AIB BRUSH MFG. CO., OTHER VARIETIES, . 2, 3, “AND 10 O FORSI 

in the boat, and my evil spirit suggested stirring up Address No. 47 Nassau St Rockford, Ill. according to value. °S for our New Guide, 76pp. 


that peaceful and generous-minded bear. ele, gantly. a “9 and acaen from over 500 finest sorts. 
I struck him in the side and face with two stones as HENLEY’ b- CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. as are on THE DINGEE & CONARD CO p 
evee ass % fist. § a8 time the ce he Latest, and Best, and Most Com- | _ Rose ‘Growe rs, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
large as a man’s fist, and in less time than I take to r. Scientilic SKATE in the market. Prnetncntnttnttia da tec Bend 
tell it he was after me, roaring with rage. He jumped ms > on 
in the water before IT had made oun heobane, cad 9 — 
grabbed at the side of the boat. Fortunately he Liberal Terms to the Trade 
missed it, and I settled down to solid rowing with Prices and C ee | 
about five feet start. The boat was loaded, and moved enclose dets.stamps. 
slowly. He swam after me. mentioning Youth's 
It was four miles to the loggers’ camp. I couldn’t ompanton to | | 
pull that fur at race-horse rate; but then I hoped to Bhonieys Patente e | 
tire out this stubborn bruin. At the end of a mile he and | Manufacturer, | 
seemed fresher than ever. I began to be horribly 


: - p> Richmond, | . ° 
vim ar In aatateot deepal ara of log cme DRSW CwRTT SROOT BEER THEGREAT CH ee | ee eee. 


men upon it, armed with axes and crowbars. They gale of their SASand COFFEES, Dinner. Teaand This is a mechanical toy we have just made to be run 


















The above engraving only partially represents the 


oa beauty of this wonderful Engine. For a complete de- 
elald lay vee he scription of same, read page 429 of our PREMIUM LIST 
‘= 2 of October, 1884. 


= eS Se —-.— sale 




















saw the situation. ~ ris in packages ~ akes 5 galls. 5 meapee ay nase Toilet Sets. Siverwore, Watches, etc. WH ITE TELA by the Weeden Engine. It represents a village black- 
“Row this way, lad,” they shouted, and IT pulled | ° un intergreen, Juniper, &c. A drink for health, SETS of 46 and 6 yee $10 & $12 orders. smith at work in his shop. It is hands ‘ly printe 
with hearty good-will, running along-side of the great t acts kindly on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, Will DECORATED TY. STS of 44 & 56 pieces 5 eet wthrtiesene i seamen 


raft. When my tormentor saw his new foes he rushed be found valuable during the Ber ing and Summer, The with $15 and $18 po Ag STEM WINDING | ©°0rs, and is so constructed that its movable figures can 








for the raft. op Fa woe and tou pepet ae SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD | be operated by the Engine. When so attached the vil- 

An hour iater I was presented with the skin of the ue oy ony . Sake tea ne 5 peo ing pad Ly BAND ot Mocs eee ioe cccewih peemer lage blacksmith hammers upon his anvil, and the boy 
bear. mail, 4 for $1.00; by mail, = ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we | Pulls the lever of the bellows, 

“I don’t feel very proud of it,’? Cousin Tom con- —anee 3V wee will mail you our Club Book containing a complete Price of Village Blaeksmith, by mail, 50 cts, 
cluded. “I am willing to acknowledge that I was a Is NEW Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA QO. Price of Weeden Upright Steam Engine by 
fool.” ) E LAS TIC TRUSS|  eSTATESTREET, BOSTON, MASS, _| mail, 1.60. 

fas a Pad different from all oth- We will send both express paid, to one address, on re- 





rs,is cup shape, with Self-ad- 
STAMMERERS., and all interested send for cire shes justing Ball in centre; adapts it- 
Am. Vocal Inst., 106 55th St., N. Y. self to all positions of the body, 

while the ball in the cup press- 

Stammering Thoroughly Cured. Indorsed by Dr. Hz am- es — k the intestines, just 
mond, the late Peter Cooper, and others, as a person does with the 

Send for circular. J. &. Aldrich, 9 W. Mth St., N.Y. finger. With light pre dnd the Hernia is held secure- 
rf é L i a ile c ce air s asy, 

I OYS. Indian Bait attracts Fish by perfume, Pkt. died Si Tk = ad gg: od mon — 


lOc. GIRLS . Ornament your hair with shining Sea ECCLESTON TRUSS co., ee Wie 


Moss, 3 sprays, 2c. F. L. DEXTER, ‘Tacoma, Wash. Ter. an Peowteuien 


ceipt of 2.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers Youth's Companion, 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


“GLENWOOD” 


Ten Beautiful P hotographic Card © opies _ 
made from your dear one’s picture, and sent by mail for 


$1, by the NATIONAL COPYING C 0. Hartford, >" 
Conn, Sample a our Card Work, l0c.; Cabinets, 1c. COD-LIVER Ol] 
WANTED. Send l0c. for] — guperior to 4 
atalonue ot kon, aid. - 2 
CKARD any. Highest * : C% Beat 
OLD ae LASTON, . . MASS,| medical authorities . 


ns testify to its virtues 
Y CAT., an elegant plate of Pinks S 8 cols. ., and 3 A 
M*, H CHUICEKE FLOWER and efficacy, Forsale by Druggists, 


ave sample papers il . 
vrs, no eo | W.HSehieffelin&Co( 7 'sa'cucsds) N.Y. 






















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 













SEEDS, incl'd’g Pinks, all for 10 cts 23 pal TEA CLUB ORDERS. | 
alike, 52c. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, yaw sake Mass. an we. have made a ay for six ‘ius fon Pour owls 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our Hoo 8. 
FISH HOOKS! OH! BOYS? me GOOD NEWS| Finer unl Tee Sets Cold hank Sete Sitcermare tte 
Cee 


TO LADIES! r Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents pe r pom We do 
eee ’ very large Tea and Coffee business, besides se veing out 
Greatest inducements ever of- | from 60 to 9” CLUB ORDE RS each day. SILV . 
fere d. ‘Now’ 8 your time to xe t up | PL ATED C: eee 2 RS as Premiums with &5, er and 
orders for our celebrated Teas 810 orders, WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
and Coffees, and securea beauti- | DECORATED TEA SETS with $13. GOLD 
Company ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China| BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
— Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated ss RES Sta of Pn — 8, es 820 ordé re, 
| ae hi i, » he best field | Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss | and a Host of other Premiums, Send us postal ane 
oe paleataitele aaa Aya bh pd, ‘edies, Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address | me a iit bow ral ets and Bt w 7 Iii Price 
C . LAT ERICAN TEA CO.,, anc ustrated Premium st. Freigh larges 

SOS ae ee ee See Sean Be Es! » a. », Box 2. AY ” Ag 1& 33 I¥exe "y St., New York, _| average 7! 3 cents per 10 pounds to points West. 


Send us a stamp and we will send CAT LONDO EA CO., 
STAM PING. ; you jpowruc loan for stamping on 801 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 
"lush, Velvet, Felt, ete., so it will ge 


(); pssoried Kirby Stoel Hooks, Eight Sizes, 
for all kinds of FISHING, sent 7. mail 


for only 10° E. H. BLOOD, “Wiss 
SHORTHAND Sore a 


ood situations procured all pupils when compete 








































not rub off. Send us ae and we will send also BIG BAR NABEE’S SONCS . WITH PATENT MAGIC GRATE. 


BOOK of 7 8 Designs for Stamping and Fancy There is nothing more essential to the healthy, happy 
Work, 7. %. PARKE R, “ty un, Mase. alia . = ~iR~- home = “s ll — ——— you may always “| 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING sure of by using the Glenwood Range. 100 styles 
4 - Illustrated Circular and Price List sent free. 

Artis B » 2 - 

LAD | ES fan Red aoe be amd can BEST. \} pt " he Pg... AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE, WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 

be used fifty times over. Outfit of . The wany thousands of delighted hearers who have 
23 Ele Fz: por with material, etc., 60 cts. post- resell iwi as — Evenings with Barnabee” will be more 


¥ 7 St., B . n please “i to see his famous Songs gathered in this BI Cc q 
— win PUB. CO., 8 W. Mth St.. NY Send for Circulars of Stone Separating Crushers, book, which is one of the best comic collections extant. CYCLES and TRICYCLES 


46 Look WwW ithin 59 Engines and full Tile Factory Ontfits to 21 Songs; 150 pages, sheet music size. Edited by How- 
s 


FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus, O, | ARD M. Dow. Price, $1.25. 
























Five Thousand Facts of universal value that H 8 
would cost over $10 to obtain anywhere else, Merry-Making Melodies. 
All booksellers; or send 26c, in stamps to & Cond Witter to Ghtie te Cities. Eee Wane 
ocd sito Li 1 en. By J 
A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 0 Seorias' who understends ime children’s taste, and 
E R AL. rovides for them attractive ursery and other 
Nov relty Wectrie Coy bth EU ECTRICAL. Phila. If you are interested in study- Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. Sheet 


ing the ways of Wild Birds and Ani- music size. Well adorned with Pictures. Price, 75 cts. 
ri a) 5. mals; if you enjoy well-written ac- 
ners’ Telegri Instruments and Outfits, | eounts of Angling and Shooting excursions and C amp- The new and bril- 
a Alarma, for protection of Stable and life experience; if you care for hunting or pet dogs; if g Fres h Flowers. liant Sunday 
Farm Buildings complete, with nstructions, from $5 to | | you paddle a canoe, sail a yacht, or shoot a rifle School § ong Book for the Younger Scholars, by EMMA 
$10. Prompt attention to orders and inquiries by mail. Pitt. Very sweet hymns and tunes, not babyish, but 


nice, Plenty of pictures. 25 cts., $2.40 per doz. 
E You Cannot Afford Gems for Little Singers. 


to be without the Forest and Stream every week. If For Primary ay 34 ss the Kindergarten. By E. U. 
not familiar with its unique character, send 25e, for 3| EMERSON and G. SWAINE. A. great success. Full of 




















BICYCLE SUNDRIES. 
"YILIWOTIAD SONIGTWdS 











° a MYRNA 
and ORNAMENTAL 






r 
sample copies (different dates). The woodsy flavor of > 5 stri 8. i Ss. > 
Y Made at the ‘orest and St ream udds to the ple asures of youth eneehneneuiene picture intus Se Saree BROADWAY, 
A ~ and makes the old young ne Subseription a ice, ® Mailed for Retail Price. 
- HOME. ver Year. Address FOREST.AN D STREAM PU os yooh, 





A Book of colored Design and AASHING CO., 39 Park Row, New York. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
address on receipt of 10¢. 


H.TAVLORGCO.18 Bank St.Phiiada.Pal PACKACE == The Best Offer of the Season! 


























3 
F. OUR SPECIAL “FARM AND GARDEN” PACKAGE for 1885, 
: n ne a to neues pom My ng and Garden,” the best 
ive, wide-awake farmers’ paper in America, for one year, and asupply 

And STEREOPTICONS prices. Views illus- FOR 7 Ne mag sate ge Al anys : ° 1 
tr ating every subject for Pattie Exhibitions, ete, ‘ oice Seeds ata trifling cost, as an inducement to try them. We are 
bs S27 A profitable business for a man with a small capi- best way to do this is by sending you this Sample Pac eat an exceed- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 156-page | ingly at price. Wear ¢ are nae to abide by the results of your trial of our Seeds, and trust in your future orders 





bound to introduce them into thousands of new home and believe the 





BOYS’ VELOCIPEDES. 
"SS TOAOINL «STHID 


Catalogue free. cALLISTER, Mtx. Optician, | for our profits, E “‘F” contains one paper each Cuban Queen Watermelon, New ty rit 
49 Nassau Street, New York. Tomato, C ea. iaisies Cabba e, Long Orange Carrot, Boston Market ‘Cele io 
Send a anne a ‘asin Fringed Lettuce, Mammoth Red Onion, Long Sugar Parsnip, Boston Market Cacamber, 
BOYS Send us ce neal Long Scarlet panes Purple Top Globe Turnip, and Bay View Melon 
will send you a RUSSIA cunte e. th Se ‘KE, and take adv antage ot the preatest offer ever made. Send your address with FIFTY 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold oom al notes or ‘stamps, and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the Paper One Year, all fully 
> , 66 BP Sea ms 
2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, ae paid. The “ FARM AND GARDEN” alone is worth many times the price of the entire 


a The packages are put up PALL FU mailing, and cannot be broken or changed; 
and our special terms to agents, Every address, with the paper one year ULLY PREPAID, by mail, on receipt of price. THERE I 
y id Boy wants one, and we want T XISCOUNT ON THESE PACK AGES, no matter how many are ordered. Old customers may avail 
Ian and Boy ’ 
Mees themselves of the offer if they wish. If you are a Tready a subscriber for the paper, order the Seeds for yourself, 
agents everywhere, and have the paper sent to some friend, Address all orders plainly to 


LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. ¥, Cc. W. DORR & co., 669 FOURTH oT + DES MOINES, IOWA, 























